STOP! was THAT SUPPORTER MADE 
UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS? 


Get the best— Bike! Made with the 
} Same Care given surgical dressings 


ERY coach and trainer in the country knows the 
os eel of keeping their teams in tip-top 
physical condition. No coach or trainer would 
tolerate poor food for athletes—or think of ban- 
daging a wound with unsanitary dressings. To have 
winning teams, the best equipment must be used. 


That’s why coaches and trainers should consider 

the difference in the supporters used by their teams. 

Do you know how the supporters you buy are made? 

: Are you sure they are constructed of good materials 

_ —under sanitary conditions? Can you afford to take 

. chances with unsanitary supporters carelessly made 
— —perhaps in actually unclean surroundings? 


Play safe with a supporter you know about! 

A supporter that gives maximum safety, comfort 

| and economy. A supporter worn by 2 out of 3 
| athletes* throughout the country—made with the 
#7 same care given surgical dressings. That supporter 
is Bike! Specify Bike for your athletes and be sure 
of the best! 


@ Bike assures you a supporter made from the finest 
materials, with the most painstaking workmanship, and 
under scientific and sanitary conditions, equalled only in 
the manufacture of the most delicate surgical dressings. 
Bike is manufactured to meet the most rigid requirements 
on every point. You can rely on Bike! 

*Impartial survey by A. C. Nielsen Co., revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike 
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S.ON ARCHERY 

By NATALIE REICHART : 
NATALIE REICHART 
Archery Coach 
Oregon State University ’ 


® The position of the archer is a graceful one, 


with the head directly facing the target and the 
shoulders and body turned at right angles, the 
feet far gpough apart for a firm, comfortable 


the right eye. The end joint of each of the three 
drawing fingers is hooked over the bow-string. 
The forefinger is above the arrow. The other 
two fingers are below. 


stance. 

d The archer holds the draw only long enough to 
n At full draw, the bow-arm is slightly bent at the sight the point-of-aim over the tip of the drawn 
: elbow. The right arm is in line with the arrow, arrow. He releases by opening the three draw- 


and the end joint of the forefinger of the string 
hand is anchored under the chin, directly below 


ing fingers, allowing both arms to follow through 
in their respective lines of force, unresistingly. 
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Perfect control implies a “right” training 
diet as well as plenty of practice. 


Among grains, whole wheat walks off with 
Decathlon honors for all-round nourish- 
ment—a basis for steady nerves. And 
Shredded Wheat is 100% whole wheat in 
its most digestible form. A fine start for 
an outstanding field performance. 


And there’s plenty of appetite-appeal in a 
double Shredded Wheat topped off with 
fruits or berries. (Your players will like 
this idea!) 


Look for the Seal of Perfect Baking 


MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Bakers of Rits, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties. 
: On the other side of this page is a poster for your Bulletin Board. wre ye 
: If you'd like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall ~<A : ; 
| Bulletin Boards, send a postcard ational Biscuit Company, See - 
Educational Dept., 449 West Street, New York City. 
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The batter runs. 
Not, perhaps, a very original ob- 
servation. But it is surprising how 
many coaches fail to appreciate its 
import. For it is a cold, hard fact, 
often left out of the picture, that 
given individual skill in catching, 
throwing, and batting, in baseball, 
like foothall, basketball, and nearly 
every other sport, the game is won 
or lost on the individual speed and 
footwork of the players. 

Kangaroo is a featherlight, soft 
and pliable leather, that breathes 
into shoes made of it Speed and 
Comfort; Speed, for fast, subtle 
footwork; Comfort, for healthful, 
happy foot ease. Yet it is a leather 
that also brings the player the con- 
fidence and the actuality of Safety, 
for it is 17% stronger, weight for 
weight, than any other leather— it 
won't buckle or give under the 

strains of today’s hard play. 

Specify shoes of genuine 
Kangaroo for your vars- 

ity teams. Send them out 

on the field unhandicapped, 
equipped to play their best! 


AUSTRALIAN ANGAROO 
TANNED IN AMERICA 
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2 
ized High School Di 
Swimming Records at Recognize igh School Distances 
DISTANCE NATIONAL NATIONAL NATIONAL goto 
AND COURSE HIGH SCHOOL PREP SCHOOL INTERCOLLEGIATE (Those marked W. R. are al 
LENGTH RECORD RECORD RECORD WR. ore 
Record of this event — 

No American record for this dis- 
20-yd. COURSE ] 8 ] 8 6s. Setenectieniane Bowes for 60 yds. is: | tance. Noteworthy performance: 
not_iess_than_60 ft. in_length) Shetteck 28.7s. 17.6s. 

Free Style William Rollinger Paes. 1928 
40 YARDS Blair (NJ). 1936 Univ. of lowa, 1937 Stanford Univ.. 1932 
100 YARDS 52.6s. 52.4s. 51.4s. 49.8s. 
David Tyler Edwin Sabol : Edward Kirar John Weissmuller 
Hartford, Conn., H.S., 1937 |———Blair_ Acad. (N.J.), 1936 Univ. of Michigan, 1937 Tilinois A.C... 1927 
220 YARDS 2m.13.2s. 2m.16.6s. 2m.9.7s. 2m.8.6s. 
Macioni Tom Haynie John Wei ll 
Hartford. Ts. 1937 Mercersburg Acad. 1934 Univ. _of "Michigan, 1937 Tilinois AC... 1997 
440 YARDS 4m. 52s. No Record Applied For 4m.4 Haynie 4m.43.8s. 
Hartford, Conn. 1937 —Univ._of Michigan, 1937 Washington A.C... 1935 
nce. Intercoll ere 
distance. Intercollegiate recor or 
Breast Stroke 1m.3.8s 1m.5.2s. 20 0 yds. is: 1m.3.8s. 
> 
John Higgi Albert Jacobsen m Ss. John Higgins 
100 YARDS Providence “Central HS. (R.1.), Massanutten Acad. (Va.), 1937 Jack Kasley Providence Cent. H.S.(R.1.). 1935 
1935 Tniv. of Michigan. 1937 
No int llegiat d f this 
for 
Back Stroke 57 6s Im.2 6s peoe 57 6s 
100 YARDS Adolf Kiefer Donald Reinicker 1 m.34.6s. ‘ais Adolf Kiefer 
No American record for this dis- 
Relay Racing Metewerthe 
] m.] 5.6s. ] m.] 54s. Record of this event (discontinued) ] m. | 8s. 
160 YARDS Atlantic City H.S. (N.J.), 1925 Blair Acad. (N.J.), 1937 removed from books Northwestern Univ., 1932 
(Bew, Uhl, Turner; Scheerer) (Auerbacher, Reinicker, 
iams and, 
400 YARDS 3m.51.4s 3m.39.6s. 3m.30.7s. 3m.30./s. J 
Allentown, Pa., H.S., 1937 Blair Acad. (N.J.), 1937 Univ. of Michigan, 1937 iniv. of Michigan, 
(Bolitz, Almelda, Heiss, (Auerbacher. “Merrifield, Williams, (Tomski. Bryant, Mowerson, Kirar) (Tomski, Mowerson, 
aytmanec Kleppinger) — 
180 YARDS MEDLEY Im. +] As. 1m.42.8s. No intercollegiate record for this No coer eg for this 
Blair Acad. (N.J.), 1936, 1937 istance 
1981 (Reinicker, Williams, Sabol) 


(Wiren, Coder 


300 YARDS MEDLEY 


(Pardew, Williams, Kleppinger) 


3m.11.6s. 


Chisholm H.S. (Chisholm, Minn.) 
(Lindgren, — Erickson), 


3m.5s. 


Blair Acad. (N.J.), 1937 
(Reinicker, Williams, Kleppinger) 


SHORT COURSE 


(Pools under 150 feet and not less 
than 75 feet) 


23.6s. 


Matthew Chrostowski 


23.8s. 


James H. Reilly, Jr. 
1934 


2m.55s. 


Univ. of Michigan, 1937 
(Cody, Kasley, Mowerson) 


2m.55s. 


Univ. of Michigan, 
(Cody, 


1937 


Kasley, Mowerson) 


22.9s. 


Charles Flachmann 


No American record for 
tance. 


6s. 


this dis- 


Noteworthy performance: 


Duke Kahanamoku 


Free Style Central HS. (B.L). (N.S. Univ. of Illinois, 1935 Los Angeles A.¢ A.C., 1923 
50 YARDS 935 Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.), 1935 New York A. C. 1934 
100 YARDS {53.2s. 53.4s. 51.6s. 51s. 
Edward S. Wood Somer Seance 
(Providence Central HB. (B.I. ), Rutgers Univ., 1933, 1934 "Peter Fick 
1935 Staunton Acad. (Va.), 1937 N.Y.A.C., 193 
220 YARDS 2m.15.6s. 2m.17s. 2m.9.6s. 2m.7.9s. W. R. 
David Tyler John Macionis Jack Medica Jack Medica 
Hartford. ag H.S.. 1937 Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.). 1934 Univ. of Washington, 1936 Univ. of Washington, 1935 
440 YARDS 5m.5.6s. 4m.58.4s. 4m.42.5s. 4m.40. 8s. wR. 
John Macioni Jack Medica Jack 
Detroit 1932 Mercersburg Acad. *(Pa.), 1934 Univ. of Washington. 1935 Washington 1934 
No intercollegiate — this 
event cord for yds : 
Breast Stroke ||m.4.2s. 1m.5.8s. 2m 1m.2.7s. 
John Higgins Jack Kasley 
1 HS. (RB.1.), Edward L. Parke 
100 YARDS Lawrenceville Sch., 1937 Tniv. 1936 Univ. of Michigan, 1936 
No intercollegiate record for this 
t. R d for 150 yds. is: 
Back Stroke ||m 1s. 60.4s. 3 57.8s. 
100 YARDS Albert Vande Weghe Albert Vande Weghe a ¥ ss Adolf Kiefer 
Paterson Central H.8. (N.J.), 1934] School (Frinceton, N.J.), Lake Shore A.C., 1936 
Helay Hacing L m.36.3s. I m.36.8s. (NJ) Record of this event (discontinued) I m.33.5s._ 1937 
air Acad. (N.J. ew Qos 
200 YARDS (Manntfield. Mikousks. (Calhoun, Reinicker, Williams, (Fick. Branch, Giesen, 
Stanley), 1935 Sabol), 1936 W. Spence) 
400 YARDS 3m.47.7s. 3m.41.4s. 3m.32.2s. 3m.31.4s. 
: Blair Acad. (N.J.), 1937 Univ. of Michigan, 1937 Univ. of Michigan, 1937 
(Menta, (Auerbacher, Merrifield, (Tomski, Haynie, Kirar, (Tomski, Haynie, Kirar, 
Stanley), 1936 Kleppinger, Williams) Mowerson) Mowerson) 


150 YARDS MEDLEY 


1m.22.9s. 


Hibbing, Minn., 


H.S8. 
(Wiren. Coder. Gillis), 1937 


1m.20.4s. 


Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.) 
(Beebe. Daugherty, Simpson), 1937 


No intercollegiate record for this 
distance 


No for this 


300 YARDS MEDLEY 


3m.10s. 


Providence Central H.S. (B.I.), 
(Chrostowski, Higgins, Soltysiak) 
Trenton H.S. (N.J.), 1937 
(Sullivan. Karaffa, Berta) 


3m.2.5s. 


Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.) 
(Beebe, Daugherty, Simpson), 1937 


2m.57.4s. 


Harvard Univ., 1937 
(Cummin, Jameson, Hutter) 


2m.54.9s. 


Lake 
(Brydenthal, 


Shore A.C. 
Kiefer, Highland) 
1936 


Interscholastic and intercollegiate records approved by the N.C.A.A. Swimming Records Committee. American records approved by the A.A.U, 
World's records approved by the Federation Internationale Natation Amateur. 
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Boy, ITS A TOUGH JoB 
KEEPING TRAINING 

WHEN THEY MAKE You 

L GIVE UP COFFEE. 


T'S WISE—and right—to issue the “No coffee” edict as 
I an important training rule. Caffein is a stimulant that 
sometimes has a harmful effect on an athlete’s physical 
fitness. 


But boys who are used to coffee with their meals find it 
hard to resist the temptation...training or no training. 


There’s a simple solution to this problem. It’s this: 
Have your boys drink Postum...whether they eat at train- 
ing table or at home. Postum’s satisfying flavor, cheerful 
aroma and steaming warmth soon make them forget the 
beverages you taboo. 


Leading American coaches have found this suggestion 


Free! Basketball Booklet! We recently issued a new 
basketball booklet, “Attack in Basketball,” written by Lon 
Fourdet, basketball coach at University of Pennsyloania. 
This handy sports manual is an authoritative discussion of 
the passing attack. It is illustrated with diagrams showing 
basic offensive plays, and will prove of unusual interest to 
the boys on your squads. We shall be glad to send you— free— 
as many copies as you need for your players. Also, as many 
trial packages of Postum as you need for your team and 
candidates. Fust fill in and mail the coupon. 


COFFEE? NEVER | 


— 


EVEN MISS IT SINCE 
| STARTED 


Coach Georce Keocan 


POSTUM. 


ideal. For example, here’s what George FE. Keogan, Notre 
Dame’s famous basketball coach, has to say: 


“Coffee is not conducive to good nerve tone. Postum should 
—— find a place on every training table. It 
m™ | 15 what the athlete needs to keep that 
steadiness of nerve necessary to keen 
competition.” 


Urge your boys to drink Postum. 
It contains no caffein. Postum is sim- 
ply whole wheat and bran, roasted 


and slightly sweetened. It is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. 


“ what the 


athlete needs...” 


Cc. 2-38 
GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me........ sample tins of Postum. Also........ copies 
of “Attack in Basketball.” 
Name 
Street 
City State 
Fill in completely—print name and a@idress. If you live in 
Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (This 
offer expires December 31, 1938.) 
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Track and Baseball 


For years Riddell track and baseball shoes have been the standard for quality. 
Riddell makes a shoe to fit every need and purse yet all have the same high 
quality and are subjected to the same personalized supervision in manu- 
facturing. 


TRACK SHOES 


STYLE T Style T—A good durable track shoe. Upper made 
of tough Athletic Tan leather that insures fit, comfort 
and resists perspiration. 


Style S—Our finest model University shoe. A light, 
but very durable, glove-fitting yellowback Kangaroo 
sprint shoe. Hand-turned construction. 


STYLE NX 


Style NX—A hand turned shoe made of very 
fine grade of Athletic Tan leather. Fits like a glove. 


Style J—Field or jumping shoe of a grade corre- 
sponding to Style S. Has counter and two spikes in 
heel. Our very best yellowback field shoe. 


STYLE 75 , 
: Style 75 —A very strong shoe of welt construc- 


tion. Highest grade oak soles. Made of Athletic 
Tan leather. Two spikes in heel. 


Style 74—Made of Athletic Tan leather. An 
exceptionally fine shoe. Two spikes in the heel. 


BASEBALL SHOES 

LEE STYLE 41 
Style 41—The finest value in a baseball shoe. é, 
Made of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. 2.5 
Split shank sole. 


Style 39—A very good shoe for the money. Up- 
per made of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. 
Counter and insole made of best shoe fiber. Out- 
sole of good Oak leather. Tempered steel spikes 
put on with copper rivets. A value hard to beat. 


Style KB—Goodyear welt construction with straight sole. An extremely strong shoe. 
Upper made of the finest Athletic Tan leather. Used by quite a few Big League catchers 
and pitchers. Best shoe in our line for this purpose. 


Style 27—Goodyear welt construction with 
split shank sole. Upper of Athletic Tan leather; 
soft and pliable, yet very tough. Resists per- 
spiration. 


Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt con- 
struction baseball shoe with split shank sole. 
Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. Used by many 
professionals. 


Style SB—Our very best feather-weight baseball shoe built especially for the big league 
player. Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Extra strong and extra light. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IN THE MAILBAG 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The major change in this years’ 
basketball rules—the climination of 
the center jump after field goals— 
which was designed to give the smal] 
player a “break.” is fated to do just 
the opposite. 

Too many coaches have depended 
on the center tap for one third or more 
of their team’s points, to permit this 
legislation to curb their brain chil- 
dren. Several courses are now open to 
these coaches if they follow the new 
rule to the letter. 

(1) A fast break play after the op- 
ponents have scored, or on an outside 
ball. (2) A modification of their old 
tap plays from either of the above 
situations. (3) More concentration on 
methods of breaking up a zone defense 
(which will again flourish as the best 
antidote for a fast break). 

About this time in the season, the 
coaches will decide that the center- 
jump play must be recalled in nature 
if not in name. They will begin to 
realize that the held ball has been 
taken too lightly in the past with its 
“hope-one-of-our-men - gets-it” atti- 
tude. It is the only time (outside of 
the backboard rebound) that there is 
any doubt as to which team has pos- 
session of the ball, and the only time 
that both teams will be in a state of 
indecision. At that point there is no 
offensive team and no defensive team. 
If the team that gains possession can 
immediately threaten to score, they 
will always be dangerous. 

A fast break is not enough; the only 
answer is a system of tap plays ema- 
nating from held ball jumps. This sys- 
tem is encouraged by a new ruling 
which brings all held balls to a point 
six feet in from the sidelines. Thus, 
on almost every held ball play the 
players will be able to assume practi- 
cally their old center tap positions. 

How does this affect the small 
player? Since the coach will attempt 
to work successful plays from these 
situations, and as he is not allowed to 
choose a tall man to jump, naturally 
he will spend his time looking for five 
freaks of great stature, instead of just 
one to insure possession of the ball. 


CHARLES JAMIESON, 
Coach, Hamburg, N. J., High School 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I wonder if you have copies of the 
pictures on basketball plays that you 
ran in the last three issues of your fine 
magazine? I certainly would hate to 
cut my copies up to tack on the bul- 
letin board. 

If you have any extra copies for that 
purpose, I would appreciate receiving 


them. 


Pau. R. KELLER, 
Prospect, Ohio 


(We cannot make reprints of our 
pictures available, since it would mean 
that we would have to cut down on the 
large number we use in each issue. 
Ed.) 
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GOOD basketball 
lawyer will al- 
ways find some- 


thing wrong with the 
game. First, it was stall- 
ing. So the rules makers 
gave us the 10-second 
rule. Next, the man in 
the bucket constituted a 
menace. The committee 
promptly drafted the 3- 
second rule. And last 
year, alarmed at the in- 
flux of human skyscrap- 
ers, the rules committee 
eliminated the center 
jump. Now we are wait- 
ing for somebody to agitate for the 
elimination of the ball. 

We thought the millennium had 
dawned a couple of weeks ago when 
we heard a rumor that Paul Mooney, 
coach at Columbia University, was 
advocating for the elimination of 
something of importance. But it was 
only a proposal to do away with the 
backboards. This, declared Mooney 
positively in an interview with a New 
York Evening Post reporter, is the 
cure for all evils. If the game con- 
tinues to progress along screwy lines, 
and it probably will, he boldly stated, 
some day the rules committee will 
have to consider this suggestion. 

To what purpose would Mr. Moo- 
ney’s bright idea serve? “It will im- 
prove basketball in three ways,” 
claims Mooney. “First of all, it will 
put a premium on good shooting. 
There are no lucky baskets when the 
hoop is the only target. And youd 
put a sudden stop to the slew of crazy, 
ene-hand shots, most of which are 
banked off the boards. 

“Secondly, the big, oversized 
clowns who have nothing but height 
will go out with the boards. Since 
there would be no rebounds, a tall 
chump would have no chance to slap 
the ball into the hoop... . Phog Al- 
len’s plan to raise the baskets to 12 
ft. is not the answer. because the big 
man will still be closer, proportional- 
ly, to the hoop... it will require skill 
to lay up the ball (without the back- 
boards). You've got to curl the ball 
into the hoop softly and surely: 
there’s none of this business of bang- 
ing the ball off the boards, having it 
juggle on the rim and then drop 
through the nets. 

“Thirdly, and most importantly. 
vou ll see smarter, shiftier players. A 
team will be penalized for bad shots, 
because the ball will go out of 
bounds. To insure possession, teams 
will have to work out tricky plays 
under the basket—and I think that 
sort of thing gives the fans their big- 
gest bang. The new rules were sup- 
posed to give the small man a break, 
but they haven’t accomplished the 
purpose one-tenth as well as the 


elimination of the backboards would 
do the job.” 

When canvassed by the reporter, 
Stanley Frank, for his opinion, Nat 
Holman, coach of the College of the 
City of New York, said he liked the 
idea. “‘As far as I’m concerned I got 
my greatest thrills shooting for open 
baskets.” (Twenty years ago the pros 
operated with an open basket. The 


"The big oversized clowns who have nothing but 
height will go out with the backboards.” 


old New York State League was the 
last outpost and did not install back- 
boards until 1923. As a member of the 
famous Original Celtics, Holman had 
extensive experience with both the 
open and banked baskets. ) 

Holman went on to say that the 
spectators would see sounder basket- 
ball, too. “A player would hesitate 
before throwing one off his ear while 
off balance, because he'd look so ter- 
rible if the shot missed.” 

More practical was Joe Lapchick, 
a teammate of Holman’s on the Origi- 


5 


nal Celtics and at pres- 
ent coach of St. John’s 
University, New York 
City. “In theory,” asserts 
Joe, “everything Moo- 
ney says is correct. The 
one objection that 
scoring would be re- 
duced pretty drastically. 
I'd like to see what 
would happen though. 
There aren’t enough 
proposals around to dis- 
card one without some 
serious thought.” 
Poor Dr. Naismith 
must plead innocent to 
Mooney’s accusations that “over- 
sized clowns” are threatening to un- 
dermine the game because the bas- 
kets are too low and backboards 
make rebounds possible. When Nai- 
smith invented the game, the origi- 
nal peach baskets were nailed on 
to the handiest piece of overhead 
equipment that was available, which 
happened to be the Springfield run- 
ning track. Had the distance from 
the running track to the floor been 
8 or 12 ft. instead of 10, then the 
baskets, too, would now be 8 or 12 
ft. high. Backboards were intro- 
duced because the nails that held 
the peach baskets to the walls ripped 
out the plaster. 

But of course all that is ancient his- 
tory. What we are mostly concerned 
with at present is something that will 
take the emphasis off height without 
entirely eliminating rebounds. 

We will now give you our solution 


(Pats. Pending). Our scheme would 


kill two birds with one stone; we 
would eliminate the backboard and 
also solve the out-of-bounds nui- 
Ssance. : 

Back and under the now back- 
board-less basket, we would place a 
large wire funnel. The large end 
would have a diameter equal to the 
width of the free-throw lane. The 
funnel would taper down to a diam- 
eter slightly larger than a basket- 
ball. On a missed shot from the field 
the ball would roll down the funnel 
and come to rest on a catapult—such 
a machine as was used by Menelaus 
to reduce the 
walls of Troy 
and rescue fair 
Helen from the 
unwelcome at- 
tentions of that 
rat, Paris 
(Metro -Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). 

As the bas- 
ketball reaches the catapult it trips 
the spring release. The ball then 
shoots out of the wire funnel into 
the field of play and the game goes 
merrily on. Result: no jamming and 
no direct rebounds to follow up. 


Catapult 
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ROSE BOWL GAME REPORT 


William H. Spaulding, head football coach 
at the University of California at Los Angeles 
(U. C. L. A.), was commissioned by Scholastic 
Coach to cover the technical and tactical 
aspects of this year's Rose Bowl game between 
the universities of California and Alabama. 


ISPLAYING an unusual 
1) brand of crisp blocking and 
hard tackling, the rugged 
University of California eleven of 
Berkeley defeated a valiant Alabama 
team 13 to 0 in the 1938 Rose Bowl 
game in Pasadena. California was fa- 
vored to win by the majority of writ- 
ers on the Coast while Alabama was 
a favorite of most southern and some 
eastern critics. 

Power won for California just as 
Pittsburgh’s power proved too much 
for the Washington Huskies a year 
ago. In much the same type of game, 
Stanford beat Southern Methodist in 
1936 but only after a timely pass from 
Bones Hamilton to Jimmy Coffis put 
the ball in scoring position. 

Alabama came to the Rose Bowl 
touted as a great passing eleven, even 
better than the great 1934 aggrega- 
tion whose passes, Dixie Howell to 
Don Hutson, dazzled Stanford. But 
the Crimson Tide could complete 
only three passes out of an even 
dozen attempts. Using a 6-2-2-1 de- 
fense (Diag.,1) with John Meek and 
Bob Herwig backing up the line, the 
Bears showed an exceptionally strong 
pass defense. 

Meek, called “Jelly Belly” by the 
boys on the squad, intercepted two 
passes and fell on two fumbles, while 
burly Herwig, center, intercepted 
one Alabama pass and recovered one 


By William H. Spaulding 


of the four ’Bama fumbles. Vic Bot- 
tari of California also intercepted a 
pass. 

The Crimson Tide showed tremen- 
dous-running strength with Joe Kil- 
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California's Single Wing 


L. E. Dolman (22) R. E. Schwartz (99) 
L. T. de Verona (68) R. T. Stoll (33) 
L. G. Evans (83) R. G. Stockton (88) 
C. Herwig (66) 
©. B. Meek (49) F. B. Anderson (56) 
L. H. Bottari (92) R. H. Chapman (48) 
x 
x x 
4 X 
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Diag. | 


California's 6-2-2-| defense. The two ends 
play wide, the left tackle off the outside shoul- 
der of the offensive right end, the left guard 
and the right guard face to face with the of- 
fensive right tackle and center, respectively, 
and the right tackle in the hole between the of- 
fensive left end and tackle. The center and 
fullback back up the line. 


grow, Chuck Holm and Herkey Mos- 
ley carrying the ball. It looked very 
much as if the southerners would 
score in the second quarter when 
Mosley rifled a long pass to Holm in 
the open on the Bears’ seven-yard 
line (Diag. 2). But Holm fumbled 
and Herwig, always an opportunist, 
grabbed the ball while it was still in 
the air. It appeared as if Holm at- 
tempted to lateral to a teammate be- 
fore he really had his hands on the 
ball. Sam Chapman dropped back 
(Continued on page 8) 


x 


Diag. 2 


The interception of this pass was the turn- 
ing point of the game. Mosley faded back 
and hurled a long pass to Holm on the seven- 
yard line. The receiver, in the open, fumbled 
and the ball dropped into the hands of Her- 
wig (66) of California without touching the 
ground. 
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Diag. 3 


California's wide reverse. Chapman takes 
the ball from Bottari and swings out wide 
behind Stockton and de Verona. Meek and 
Anderson block out the right end by trying 
to run through him. The offensive left end 
takes the defensive right tackle and Stoll (left 
guard) checks the Alabama center now in 
the line. Herwig and Evans check men to 
their immediate right and go for secondary 
defense. 


x 


Diag. 4 


Off-tackle play. Chapman takes the de- 
fensive left end alone, Schwartz shoulder 
blocks defensive tackle, de Verona checks left 
guerd, and Evans checks the right guard. 
Stockton pulls out, swings around and leads 
the play with Meek and Anderson. The short 
side men, Dolman and Stoll, go down and 
block the secondary. Bottari, the ball-carrier, 
must beat the weak side end and tackle to 
the hole. 


Diag. 5 


Spinner. Bottari fakes to Chapman and 
drives inside the defensive right tackle who 
is mouse-trapped by Meek and Anderson. 
The offensive left end blocks out the Alabama 
center backing up the line and Evans, Stoll 
and Herwig gang up on the defensive right 
guard. Schwartz and de Verona check momen- 
tarily and then go for secondary. This is an 
excellent play with which to follow up the 
wide reverse. 


(Continued from page 7 ) 

to kick and Mosley fumbled for Ala- 
bama. Perry Schwartz, right end for 
the Bears, recovered the ball and the 
danger was averted. | 

On offense, California usually 
lined up in a single wing unbalanced 
to the right. Schwartz, the best 
blocker in the line who can take the 
tackle alone with a well-coordinated 
shoulder block, always lined up on 
the strong side where the strength 
was concentrated. De Verona always 
played next to him as he is a good 
blocker and fast enough to pull out 
to the short side to block for Chap- 


Diag. 6 


This powerful inside tackle play was used 
as a set up for the play that scored both 
touchdowns. Meek takes the defensive tackle 
alone and Chapman checks out the end. 
De Verona blocks the defensive left guard 
while Evans body blocks the defensive right 
guard. The offensive right end (Schwartz) 
crosses over and takes the fullback backing 
up the line. Stockton and Anderson lead the 
ball-carrier. 


X 


Diag. 7 


This is the play that scored both touch- 


' downs for California. After starting as if to 


go inside tackle (Diag. 6), Bottari shifts and 
swings outside the defensive left end. 
Schwartz and Stockton take the defensive 
tackle, Meek and Chapman block the end 
and Anderson mops up if either the end or 
the tackle comes through. Evans checks the 
defensive right guard and de Verona takes 
the left guard. 


man on deep reverses (Diag. 3). 
Stockton is the running guard. Thus, 
the same men are always on the long 
side. 

An Alabama fumble by Mosley in 
the second quarter paved the way 
for the first California touchdown. 
From a single wing, the Bears, with 
Bottari, Anderson and Chapman 
carrying the ball, drove 63 yards in 
exactly 12 plays. The left side of the 
"Bama line took a terrific pounding 
during this sustained march. Diags. 
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Diag. 8 


Attempting to cut through the hole be- 
tween California's left end and tackle, Mosley 
fumbled. The ‘Bama quarterback takes the 
end alone and the right half helps his end 
on the defensive left tackle. The offensive 
right tackle blocks the California left guard. 
Alabama's fullback and running guard lead 
the ball-carrier through the hole. 


3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 show the type of plays 
that California used to effect on the 
way to the touchdown. 

Opening the third period Holm . 
fumbled for Alabama and Stockton 
pounced on it on ’Bama’s 45-yard 
line. The Bears ran the ball into the 
opponents’ territory, but Tut Warren 
and Perron Shoemaker threw Bot- 
tari for a fifteen-yard loss while he 
was attempting to pass. Chapman 
then placed a beautiful kick out of 
bounds on the Tide’s 10-yard line. 
The return punt was carried to the 
Alabama 47-yard line and the scene 
was set for the westerners’ second 
touchdown. 

With Bottari, Anderson and Chap- 
man again bearing the brunt of the 
running attack, California pushed 
over a touchdown in nine plays, Bot- 
tari sliding outside of the Tide’s left 
end on the same type of play he 
scored the first touchdown (Diag. 7). 
It was obvious that California packed 
tremendous power. Both touchdown 
marches resulted from a judicious 
mixture of off-tackle smashes, end 
runs, bucks and reverses. 

Alabama, with speed to burn, put 
up a stout scrap, but the line was 
overpowered by a heavier California 
forward wall. The Tide attacked from 
a Notre Dame shift formation and a 
short punt similar to one California 
occasionally used. Alabama was a 
good team but not a great one. They 
missed up on two excellent oppor- 
tunities to score; once, on the pass 
that Holm bobbled on the seven-yard 
line and again when Anderson inter- 
fered with an Alabama pass receiver 
on the three-yard line. Another fum- 
ble by Mosley as he was trying to 
shove over from the one-yard line 
nullified any chance the Tide may 
have had to come from behind (Diag. 
8). 

The game, ‘“football’s blue chip 
classic, played in Southern Califor- 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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A SIMPLIFIED BASEBALL SIGNAL SYSTEM 


By Alfred Kunitz 


After graduating trom Coiumbia University 
where he caught for the varsity nine, Alfred 
Kunitz “played for the Portland team of the 
New England League. He retired to coach the 
Richmond Hill High Schoo! team in New York. 
A+ present he is chairman of the health and 
ohvsical education department (and baseball 
coach) at the High Schoo! of Music and Art, 
New York City. 


«. Double steal, runners on first and second. 


all its own. It is not an au- 

dible tongue but a language 
of signs. To those who know, the 
reason for this is perfectly clear. 
The sign language is for strategic 
purposes, and the only way the 
coach can communicate the details 
of his strategy to his players on the 
field without tipping his hand to the 
opposition, is through the use of a 
well-camouflaged system of signals. 

The coach must give considera- 
tion to three factors if signals are to 
serve their strategic function. First: 
the coach should remember that his 
actions are being studied by the op- 
posing team for signs that he may 
be giving to his players. Conse- 
quently, obvious signs are useless 
as forms of strategy. The best sys- 
tems of signals are those that syn- 
chronize with movements natural on 
« diamond. Rubbing the hand across 
the shirt as though wiping the hand 
dry is an example of a good signal. 
The opposition may note this action 
of the coach, but still not impute sig- 
nificance to it because of the natural- 
ness of such a movement. 

Second: Inasmuch as a missed sig- 
nal may mean the loss of the game, 
it is recommended that the high 
school or college coach give offensive 


Base speaks a language 


Direct and unobtrusive signals best; should 
synchronize with movements natural on field 


signals direct to the players, and to 
discontinue the use of an intermedi- 
ary if he is now doing so. The reason 
for this suggestion is obvious; too 
many cooks may spoil the broth. 


Another reason why the school 
coach may give signals direct with a 
feeling of security that his signs 
won't be detected, is that school 
teams play against each other so in- 
frequently, maybe once or twice a 
season, that any efforts to steal sig- 
nals usually results in nothing more 
than empty gestures. 

Third: the coach must be mindful 
to keep his system of signals simple 
and few in number. This may be ac- 
complished by eliminating signals to 
batters except in one or two situa- 
tions, such as those that call for a 
bunt or a “squeeze” play; and to 
merge into two or three signals the 
numerous signs that are used for the 
various kinds of steals. 

To illustrate a simplified system of 
Signs, let us assume that the signal for 
a steal is crossed legs with hands 
clasped on the knees. Thus when the 
coach crosses his left leg in front of the 


The steal sign for a runner on first base. 


right and clasps his hands on his knees, 
the signal is on for the baserunner to 
steal on the next pitched ball. 

With one slight variation this signal 
also serves for a double steal with run- 
ners on first and second base, or on 
first and third. By crossing his right 
leg in front of the left and pointing 
the toe of that foot toward second base, 
the coach can instruct runners on first 
and second base to pull a double steal. 
It should be noted that the modifica- 
tion of the original signal lies merely 
in a change of leg placement. 


The basic principle to remember in 
using this type of signal is that the toe 
of the front foot instructs the runner 
who is to initiate the steal. Thus, for 
example, with runners on first and 
third, the coach would point his front 
right foot toward first base, instructing 
the runner on first to steal, and the 


Right arm on knee is a delayed steal sign. 


runner on third to be on the alert for 
the catcher’s throw, and to break for 
home if the throw is to second. 


Same signal for hit and run 


In the simplified system the sign for 
a steal can be used to initiate the hit 
and run play. There are several novel 
circumstances surrounding this use of 
the steal signal which need explana- 
tion. The signal to steal is tied up with 
the ball and strike count on the 
batter. 

When the batter has 2 balls and no 
strikes on him, or 2 and 1, or 3 and 1, 
and the complexion and stage of the 
game warrants a hit and run play, the 
coach should flash the steal sign to the 
runner. At the same time the coach, 
by ‘a nod of the head, instructs the 
batter who has casually stepped out 

of the batters’ box, to hit the next 
pitched ball, which the pitcher, being 
in the hole, must try to get over the 
plate. This is an ideal type of hit and 
run for use in schools or colleges. 


Signs for unusual steals 


Signals for such rarely used plays 
as the delayed steal and getting caught 
off first base with a runner on third, 
should be distinct from the more fre- 
quently used signs. Thus, if the coach 
used his legs for the commonplace steal 
signs, in contrast, he should use his 
hands for the unusual steals. 
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For example, the right arm resting 
naturally above the right knee with 
the hand hanging vertically to the 
ground, is a simple and natural posi- 
tion that any coach may assume, and 
would make an excellent sign for the 
delayed steal. When the hand is lifted 
to a position horizontal to the ground, 
the same signal becomes a sign for get- 
ting caught off first base when the 
pitcher has the ball, and from second 
base when the catcher has the ball. 

The coach, sitting with his elbows on 
his knees and his chin resting on the 
heels of his hands, may present an ab- 
ject figure to the opposing team, yet 
to the runner on third base this posi- 
tion may be very significant. It may 
mean a “squeeze” play is on. 

Players should be instructed and 
trained in the knack of receiving sig- 
nals from the bench. The best time for 
a player to turn to the bench for signals 
is immediately following some action 
on the field which compelled him to 
get back to the base for safety. The 
baserunner should then glance casu- 
ally in the direction of the coach, and 
pick up the signal if there is any; and 
if none is on display, immediately to 
turn his attention back to the game. 
The runner should always be guided by 
this principle in receiving signals: 
Glance, do not stare at the coach while 
awaiting a signal. 


Defensive signals 


In much the same way that offensive 
strategy revolves about the coach and 
the signals he gives, defensive strategy 
centers around the catcher and his sig- 
nals. Like the coach’s signals, signs 
coming from the catcher should always 
be simple, since they are the sole means 
of communication between a catcher 
and the rest of the team. Easily com- 
prehended signals are less likely to 
cause confusion during the stress of the 
game. The fingers are the best medium 
for the catcher’s system of signals. One 
finger, for example, may be the signal 
for a fast ball; two fingers for a curve; 
a fist may be the sign for a waste ball; 
a wiggle of the fingers may be the sign 
for a change of pace. 

The catcher should not complicate 
signals by having too many of them. 
Sometimes superfluous signals can be 
eliminated by arranging with the 
pitcher to throw his slow stuff on a fast 
ball sign, or a freak delivery on a slow 
ball signal. It is unwise to assign more 
than one signal for a curve. If a pitcher 
has a delivery which doesn’t fall into 
the category of a standard curve, it 
should be classified as a freak delivery 
and the pitcher permitted to throw it 
on a slow ball signal. The catcher can 
arrange all this with the individual 
pitcher. But under no circumstances 
should a catcher have separate signals 
for an outcurve, an outdrop, or for a 
plain drop. 

Very often, after giving the signal 
for a curve ball, the catcher sets him- 
self for the delivery by shifting his feet 
or the position of his body, slightly in 
the direction of the anticipated break. 
To an alert opposition, this action of 
the catcher becomes very informative 
of the kind of pitch to expect. The 


catcher must guard against such man- 
nerisms. They impair the defensive 
strategy of a team, handicap the pitch- 
er and give a distinct advantage to the 
batter, who can dig his spikes into the 
dirt and wait with confidence for the 
pitch he knows is bound to come. 


Switch signals 


The catcher’s signals to the pitcher 
are frequently stolen by a baserunner 
on second base who informs the batter 
what kind of pitch to expect. As a pre- 
caution against this kind of thievery, 
the catcher should always have avail- 
able for use a substitute set of signals. 
The catcher’s use of the new signals 
should be preceded by a “switch” sign, 
a sort of mechanical memorandum 
from the catcher to the pitcher and in- 
fielders that there is to be a change of 
signals. A flick of the thumb against 
the index finger of the bare hand is a 
sample of what a “switch” sign may be. 

It is a good plan to radically alter 
the character of the switched signals. 
They should be entirely different in 


meaning from the regular set. For ex- 
ample, if one finger in the regular set 
calls for a fast ball, the same signal fol- 
lowing the switch sign means a curve, 
etc. Or the following system of signals 
may be used as a substitute: the sign 
following any agreed upon number be- 
comes the signal for a pitch. Let us as- 


sume that number two is the agreed. 
upon indicator. Then one finger follow- 


ing the two will mean a fast ball. In 
this series a catcher can easily befud- 
dle his opponents by flashing a num- 
ber of meaningless signals before call- 
ing for the delivery. 

The catcher and infielders should ar- 
range signals for the purpose of “pick- 
ing” a runner off base. This play is very 
dangerous to attempt unless the in- 
fielder is aware that he must cover the 
base and the catcher is certain that the 
infielder got his signal. To preclude 
the possibility of a wild throw from any 
misunderstanding, a signal to “trap” 
a runner napping should consist of two 
parts. The first part should communi- 
cate to the infielder that a play is com- 
ing his way. The second part is an 
acknowledgment from the infielder 
that he got the sign and will be ready 
to cover the throw. 

The catcher may use any manner of 
signal to communicate with the in- 
fielders. It may be a simple brush of 
the hand across the chest; or the catch- 
er may finger his mask while standing 
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up. The infielder may acknowledge the 
sign by unobtrusively touching the 
peak of his cap. The catcher should re- 
frain from throwing to a base if his sig- 
nal isn’t acknowledged by the infielder. 

Catchers should always arrange sig- 
nals with the pitcher and third base- 
man for defensive tactics to be used 
whenever there are runners on first 
and third bases. The catcher can em- 
ploy any one of three tactics designed | 
to break up an attempted double steal 
from the first and third set-up. He may 
either signal the pitcher to cut off his 
throw; he may signal for a bluff throw 
which starts as though to second base 
but is made to third, or he may throw 
through to second base. 

An example of the type of signal a 
catcher may use to tell the pitcher to 
cut-off the throw, is for the catcher to 
momentarily remove the mitt as 
though to dry his hand. Fingering 
the top of the catcher’s glove is an 
example of the type of signal for the 
bluff throw. Many catchers use the 
throw through to second base without 
any signal whatsoever. These catchers 
depend on the second baseman to cut 
off the throw if the runner on third 
breaks for home. 

Signals intended to break up a 
double steal should be given from the 
catcher’s regular squat position and 
should precede those signals that call 
for pitched balls. 


Position for giving signals 

The catcher’s signals are always 
given from a squat position. The squat 
affords a maximum protection for sig- 
nals. It is impossible for a base-line 
coach to discern the catcher’s signs if 
the squat is fool-proof. Two types of 
squats may be used by catchers. The 
first, or the “country” squat, is a flat- 
footed position. It is very difficult to 
learn. The second type, that of squat- 
ting on the toes, is the position most 
catchers use. It does not require loose 
limbs or great flexibility. The feet 
should be kept from 6 to 9 inches apart 
and the body weight should be for- 
ward. 

Signals should be given with the 
hand and wrist well back in the crotch. 
The catcher should be very careful that 
his fingers do not show below the 
crotch. An alert team will quickly seize 
upon that opportunity to steal the 
signs. By keeping the weight forward 
the upper part of the body may be used 
to help cover up the signs. 

Some catchers place their mitts di- 
rectly over the signals to hide them. 
This system, however, is not practical 
as the catcher’s signals must always be 
clearly seen by the infielders. It is no 
secret that the infielders and out- 
fielders base their defensive strategy 
and position play on the catcher’s sig- 
nals, and the practice of covering sig- 
nals with the glove obscures them 
from the team. 

It is important that the devices used 
to hide signals from the opponents per- 
mit the signals to be visible to one’s 
own team. By keeping the glove on the 
left knee the catcher enables his infield 
to see the signals but covers them from 
the coach at third. 
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By John L. Adams 


After using the strict man-to-man defense for 
eight years, John L. Adams, director of ath- 
letics and basketbal! coach at Vincennes, Ind.., 
High School, has switched back to the shifting 
five-man defense he employed prior to 1929. 
A statistical survey of his 17-year coaching 
record and the rule changes during the past 
several years, convinced him that he should 
never have given up the five-man defense. The 
old five-man defense was usually played with 
three men up and two men back. As the players 
on attack came into their front court, the first 
two to penetrate the front line of defense were 
picked up by the defensive guards in the back 
position. The three defensive players in the 
front line would pick up the man closest to 
them. The guards would play position on their 
men until they (offensive players) had returned 
again to the back-court. 


plosion of the timer’s cannon, 

a desperate attempt from mid- 
court dropped through the hoop and 
I realized for the second consecutive 
year that my team would see the 
finals of the Indiana state basketball 
tournament from the sidelines. Since 
my team the year before had been 
eliminated in the same fashion, this 
second hair-line defeat was the pro- 


osion of the with the ex- 


THE SHIFTING FIVE-MAN DEFENSE 


After 8-year lapse Indiana coach returns to old 5-man 
defense, convinced of the futility of the man-to-man 


verbial straw that broke the coach’s 
back. 

I resolved then and there never to 
use a shifting five-man defense 
again. The following year I adopted 
the strict man-to-man and used it 
for eight years (1929-1937). 

Checking up on some of our bas- 
ketball records at the beginning of 
this season, I was astounded at some 
of the statistics. Over the nine-year 
period that Vincennes used a shift- 
ing five-man defense, the team 
scored 11,458 points as against 5,863 
for opponents. During the eight 
years Vincennes used a strict man- 
to-man defense, they scored 6,212 
points to opponents’ 4,971. The rec- 
ords show a .788 winning percent- 
age with the five-man defense, and 
.669 with the man-to-man defense. 

Over the nine-year period of the 
shifting five-man defense, the aver- 
age number of points per game was 
36 for Vincennes and 21 for oppo- 
nents. During the eight-year period 
of the man-to-man defense, Vin- 
cennes had an average of 28 points 


while opponents were closer with 
22. Is it any wonder I am forsaking 
the man-to-man defense when sta- 
tistics prove that the team won more 
games, scored more points and the 
margin of victory was greater dur- 
ing the period of the five-man de- 
fense? 

The zone, a popular five-man de- 
fense years ago, was gradually sup- 
planted by various types of the man- 
to-man, varied to meet all kinds of 
so-called screening offenses. Offen- 
sive stalling and the inability of the 
defense to cope with the pivot man 
under the basket, were the main rea- 
sons for the decline of five-man de- 
fenses. However, the rules makers 
came along and solved the problem 
for the coaches who liked the vari- 
ous types of zone, or five-man, de- 
fenses by introducing the ten-sec- 
ond rule, the three-second rule, and 
only this year, the elimination of the 
center jump. 

For a period of seven or eight 
years, we, as coaches, found our- 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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The diagrams outline the continuity of the five-man defense as 
determined by the maneuvering of the ball. At no time do the defen- 
sive men ever play a strict man-to-man defense. They shift according 
to the direction of the ball or to the strength of the offense. Usually 
the defense play position on the opponents, shifting in the path of a 
direct pass. In Diag. | the position of X4 and X5 do not change no 
matter which of the three offensive men in the backcourt has the ball. 


The two back defensive men always play the first two defensive men 
down. Assuming that X3's man drives into the front court as in Diag. 2, 
X3 drops back to help out X4 and X5. Diag. 3 is a similar set-up with 
the offensive strength shifted to the opposite side. In Diags. 4 and 5, 
four offensive men have come through and X2 is back to help on de- 
fense. Diag 6. shows the five-man defense against a set-up with three 
men through and concentrated close to the basket. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP TABLEAUX 


Athletic statuary should portray health, alertness, 
latent power; a combination of strength and beauty 


By Leslie J. Judd 


Leslie J. Judd (B.P.E., M.A.), professor of 


’ physical education at Springfield College in 
Springfield, Mass., has had unusual success 
with his athletic tableaux at Springfield—a 
type of work that is ideal for physical educe- 
tion demonstrations, pageants and between- 
the-half entertainment. The photographs in- 
clude most of the poses Judd used in an ex- 
hibtion at Madison Square Garden in New 
York last season. 


te presentation of an exhibi- 
tion of living statuary may 
vary in scope and purpose 
from the comparatively simple dis- 
play to the extended and elaborate 
demonstration of the pageant. For 
display in school work it is important 
to stress the educational values, 
rather than the spectacular effects. 
But regardless of educational values 
the tableaux demand careful plan- 
ning and direction. 

The individual figures in the tab- 
leaux or poses must be life-like with 
emphasis and balance; and the prob- 
lem of lighting must be considered 
for a full effect. The laws of art in 
sculpture must be applied in success- 
ful tableaux work as there is de- 
manded a consideration of line, light 
and shadow, in addition to the appli- 
cation of the principles of proportion, 
balance, and rhythm. 

The beauty of the tableaux is based 
on the ideals of beauty as expressed 
in terms of the human body. 
Throughout the history of art, sculp- 
ture has been frankly representative 
of the human body. A study of Greek 
sculpture will indicate the manner in 
which the Greek expressed his ap- 
preciation of the beauty and the no- 
bility of the human body. Thus a 
proper portrayal of living sculpture 
can be rendered only on a basis of 
appreciation of sculpture in art. 

The statuary then should aim to 
express beauty. They may imply or 
symbolize human emotions as grief, 
struggle, hope, etc. The athletic fig- 
ures should portray health, alertness, 
latent power; a combination of 
strength and beauty. The beauty of 
the figures depends on stressing the 
curves of the body, the simple mould- 
ing of lines, in the tension of the 
sinews, and the play of the muscles. 

There are many sources of mate- 
rial for suggestions on variety for the 
poses. Many of the famous Greek and 
Roman statuesque poses may be used 
as models. Books on art and history 
contain many photographic repro- 
ductions, and a wealth of suitable 
material may be found in any library. 

With his thoughts most likely on 


A bright beam of light plays on the skating tableaux presented by Springfield College men last 
year at Madison Square Garden in New York City. Note how the poses suggest arrested action. 


the modern athletic types, the direc- 
tor may turn to models from the ath- 
letic world. Action poses from to- 
day’s athletic events may be found 
in the current magazines and the 
newspapers. Excellent photographs 
of modern athletes in action may be 
collected for helpful suggestions to 
the performers. 

The figures chosen should portray 
symmetrical physical development, 
and must lend themselves to artistic 
interpretation. When strength and 
power are to be portrayed, it may be 
preferable to use individuals of more 
than average height with symmetry 
of body, and of especially good de- 
velopment. 


Familiar themes 


The unknown or the unfamiliar 
should not be used. So often the delight 
of recognition constitutes the main en- 
joyment of an art object for many of 
the audience. Thus it is wise to confine 
the choice to figures of generally ad- 
mitted recognition. In brief, the choice 
might be confined to figures or poses 
that have meaning in art or history, or 
art significance in modern life, with 
the further consideration that these be 
simple, not too subtle or too difficult. 

The writer has found it helpful to 
use descriptive signs and announce- 
ments between numbers. The poses 
can be shown for only about 15 seconds 
each if balance is part of the pose, as it 
often is. Therefore, each pose may be 
repeated if the director so wishes, with 
a short explanation preceding the dou- 
ble showing. The principle of repeated 


showing may be consistent throughout 
the series. 

Since most of the figures should sug- 
gest arrested activity, balance very of- 
ten must play an important part in the 
pose. The discus thrower, for instance. 
portrays the figure grasping the discus 
in one hand and swung around to give a 
rotary effect that is the preliminary to 
the actual throw. The figure clearly 
shows that the discus will be thrown 
not only by the shoulder and arm but 
with every muscle, of the body. The 
body expresses strength and concen- 
tration just before the throw; in short 
—arrested activity. 


Vake-up simple 


The make-up for the statuary num- 
bers is fairly simple. Adequate time 
should be allowed, and the application 
should be made under a generous light. 
The following formula for body make- 
up will give a silver bronze effect un- 
der the proper lighting. 

Ingredients: One ounce of aluminum 
bronze to three ounces of glycerine are 
the approximate amounts needed for 
the covering of one figure. These in- 
gredients should be mixed by stirring 
thoroughly with a wooden spoon for 
at least ten minutes. 

The mixture may be applied with a 
medium large brush of the paint brush 
variety. If such a brush is not avail- 
able, a fairly smooth application may 
be accomplished by smoothing the 
mixture on to the body with the hands. 
Cuts or abrasions must not, of course, 
be painted over, and the mixture 
should not be applied under the arm- 
pits or in the crotch. If the performer 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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B. Joseph A. Harman 


In preparation for track and baseball, Joseph 
A. Harman, track and baseball coach at the 


New Ulm, Minn., High School, follows the ac- 


companying outline during his early spring 
work in the gymnasium. The New Ulm nine won 
the Central Little Ten Conference champion- 
ship in 1936, and Conference track champior- 
ships in 1936 and ‘37. 


URING the preliminary sea- 
son, an individual starting 
an activity new to him may 

be confronted with difficulties due to 
stiffness or awkwardness. A program 
of calisthenics and practice exer- 
cises, therefore, may develop the 
flexibility and coordination so neces- 
sary in mastering athletic technique. 

Care should be taken not to rush 
this preliminary training in its early 
stages, and not to plan strenuous 
workouts until the muscles and vital 
organs are in condition to meet the 
strain imposed upon them. At New 
Ulm, weather conditions force us to 
carry on our preliminary training 
indoors. By the time the track and 
diamond is ready to be used the boys 
are in fairly good shape and have a 
good idea of form. Our program fol- 
lows: 


Track Training 


General warm-up exercises: (1) 
Jump to squat with arms extended 
downward. Spring upward and 
throw arms overhead. Alight on toes 
and bounce up and down three times. 
Then jump to squat and repeat. This 
exercise strengthens toes, ankles, 
arches and increases spring. 

(2) Feet comfortably apart. As- 
sume a squat position with feet re- 
taining position but head and shoul- 
ders facing at right angles to the 
right. Carry the right arm as if it 
were holding a discus or shot; left 
arm is extended forward. Spring up- 
ward, twisting the body to the left 
and using the arm as if releasing dis- 
cus or shot. After alighting, repeat 
facing left, then right, etc. 

(3) Splits. For lengthening stride. 

(4) Assume hurdling position on 
floor. Buck forward, stressing arm 
action and maintaining balance. 
First as right-legged hurdler, then 
as left-legged hurdler. 

(5) Inverted bicycle riding. 
Strengthens back and improves leg 
range. 

(6) Striding around gym. Arrange 
men in groups—sprinters, 440 men 
and 880 men. Use your own judg- 
ment in placing candidates. If boys 
are unproven try them out in each 
event. Weather and sidewalk condi- 
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PRE-SEASON WORK IN BASEBALL AND TRACK 


An indoor program of calisthenics and practice 
exercises develops flexibility and coordination 


tions permitting, have boys finish up 
an indoor workout by running a 
block, walking a block, and running 
a block for six blocks. Later this can 
be increased to twelve blocks. 

(7) Chalk talks. These should con- 
cern practice schedules, running 
strategy, timing, etc. 

Exercises for individual events: Shot 
Put. Material: Indoor shot and toe 
board; paint circle on the floor. Exer- 
cise: Same as performed during out- 
door practice. 

Discus. Material: Discus, 12 ft. by 12 
ft. (or 16 by 16) heavy canvas, mats, 
painted circle on the floor. Hang the 
canvas at one end of the gym at least 
three or four feet from the wall and 
with the bottom on the floor. Place 
mats under the canvas for discus to 
land on. Exercise: Same as performed 
outdoors. 

Javelin. Material: Javelin shaft with 
metal point removed and a large 
turned wooden knob fitted in its place. 
This knob, made of durable wood, is 
about five inches in diameter and so 


Starting block flush against wall of gym. 


placed as to maintain the same point of 
balance as the metal point. Exercise: 
Throw into the specially prepared can- 
vas target. 

High Jump. Material: Standards, 
bamboo crossbar, mats. Arrange the 
mats to have a four-inch thickness and 
over sufficient area for landing. Exer- 
cise: Same as performed outdoors. 
Limit the height of the crossbar to con- 
sistent clearance by jumper after a six- 
stride run. 

Broad Jump. Material: Mats ar- 
ranged to have a four-inch thickness 
and over sufficient area for landing. 
Exercise: Standing take-off. Stress 
lunge and the arm and leg action as in 
the running broad jump. Allow no run 
whatsoever, as there is too much dan- 
ger of mat burns and other injury. 

Pole Vault. Material: Horizontal bar, 
ropes, vaulting standards with bamboo 
crossbar, vaulting pole, mats. Exer- 


cises: (1) After a horizontal lay-out on 
the horizontal bar, push off backward 
and fling arms upward the instant they 
let go of the bar (as if away from the 
vaulting standard crossbar). Try to 
land as if after a real vault. 

(2) Rope climb for pull up. After 
climbing the rope, swing feet upward 
as if to clear an imaginary bar. This 
position is equivalent to the first kip 
position in the vault. 


Vaulting standards and take-off "box." 


(3) Actual vaulting. Arrange plenty 
of mats, four to six inches thick, to 
cover a large area. Limit the height to 
consistent clearance from an eight- 
stride run. In place of a vaulting box, 
use a 4 ft. by 6 ft. mat rolled-up with 
another mat over it and extended in 
the direction of the vaulters’ approach. 


Specially prepared javelin for indoor work. 


Dashes and Runs. Material: Starting 
blocks and mat. Exercise: Starts and 
striding. Stress leg reach, arm action, 
breathing, etc. Hang mat on a wall at 
one end of gym as a cushion for sprint- 
ers. Starting blocks, of course, are on 
the opposite end of the gym. 


S 


Canvas hurdle on a six-foot bamboo bar. 


Hurdles. Material: Same as for 
dashes but with hurdle. For hurdle use 
a bamboo bar held up by supports six 
feet apart. Outline a hurdle from can- 
vas and attach it to the bamboo bar. 
In a small gym, cut the distance from 
the start to the hurdle so that the run- 
ner can take a stride after hurdling 
without being forced to come to a dead 
stop. A long hall is an ideal place for 
this exercise. Exercise: Any outdoor 
hurdling exercise for form. 

Baton Passing. You probably will 
not be able to use more than two or 
three boys on one baton. 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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This Seal-O-San Coaches Basketball Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in the 
country. It contains articles, diagrams, 
photoes, and suggestions on offense, 
defense, fundamentals, and tournament 
play — written by America’s leading 
coaches. Its contents are of valve to 
university coach and high school coach 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana. 

Please send me my free copy of the Seal-O-San 
Coaches Basketball Digest. 


Coach 


School 


SAY 
THERES DIFFERENCE 
GYM FLOOR 
FINISHES 


NY coach who has sent his team into action On various 
gymnasium floors knows that a Seal-O-San finish makes 
a ‘“‘whale of a difference.” 


Why do plays “click” on a Seal-O-San finished floor? 


Here’s the answer: a Seal-O-San finish is different from all 
other finishes. It is made expressly for gymnasium floors. A 
100% non-slippery finish, it permits a player to pivot, pass, 
dribble, or shoot without skid or fall. It helps prevent those 
accidents that often keep your best players on the bench. 


Furthermore, Seal-O-San lasts for years because it is made to 
stand the abuse.of a// gymnasium activities. Many coaches re- 
port that Seal-O-San outlasts two or three ordinary finishes. 


More than 4200 coaches know that Seal-O-San helps turn out 
winners. So try Seal-O-San on your gym floor. The new “zip” 
shown by your team will prove that Seal-O-San has no equal. 


/he HUNTINGTON > LABORATORIES /nc 


DENVER HUNTINGTON.INDIANR renonre 


—_—__ ae | THE SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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From the States 


This department includes correspondence 
from state high school coaches associations 
and state high school athletic associations. A!| 
associations are invited to participate. 


Missouri 


Track clinic 


SPLENDID program has been pre- 
pared for the annual track clinic 
om Mar. 5 in connection with the Big 
Six indoor track and field meet. Henry 
Schemmer, University City track 
coach whose teams have won the Class 
_ Astate outdoor meet championship for 
the past four years, will speak on train- 
‘ing and conditioning for track and 
preparation for a state meet. 

Another lecture of more than ordi- 
nary interest will be delivered by 
Elwyn Dees, former Kansas track star 
and Big Six shot put champion, who Is 
now trainer at the University of Kan- 
sas. He will discuss the care of track 
athletes. 


Voting on proposals 


Dissatisfaction has been expressed 
with the results of the mail vote by the 
Athletic Association on proposals to 
amend the constitution and bylaws. 
The chief source of irritation lies in the 
fact that non-football playing schools 
are allowed to vote on proposals which 
affect only those schools that play 
football, and that schools which do not 
play girls basketball vote restrictions 
on schools that do. 

A complete summary of the voting 
follows: 


To Amend the Constitution 
(A two-thirds majority required) 


1. To form a separate district for the 
city of St. Louis and to have an eight- 
man Board of Control. (Yes, 194; No, 
128. Lost.) 

2. To eliminate the Kansas City dis- 
trict. (Yes, 196; No, 121. Lost.) 

3. To make the age limit 20 years. 
(Yes, 205; No, 151. Lost.) 

4. To require the one-semester at- 
tendance rule in boarding schools. 
(Yes, 123; No, 205. Lost.) 

5. Nine semesters of enrollment al- 
lowed for those who have not reached 
the age of 19 years. (Yes, 207; No, 153. 
Lost.) 

6. To make a player ineligible if he 
has played on a junior college or on a 
senior college team. (Yes, 312; No, 26. 
Carried. This will be effective Sept. 1 
but will not be retroactive.) 


To Amend the Bylaws 


(Majority required to amend) 


1. No football game allowed until a 
school has been in session 13 days. 
(Yes, 254; No, 79. Carried. Effective 
Sept. 1.) 

2. No player may receive coaching 
or training in football after June 1 and 


prior to Sept. 1. (Yes, 221; No, 110. Car- 
ried. Effective June 1.) 


3. The indoor basketball season will 
begin Dec. 15. (Yes, 223; No, 114. Car- 
ried. ) 

A. Girls basketball teams will be 
limited to not more than one game per 
week. (Yes, 189; No, 151. Carried. Ef- 
fective Sept. 1.) 


C. E. PoTTer, 


Missouri H. S. Coaches Assn., 
St. James, Mo. 


Idaho 


Subsidization questionnaire 


N PREPARATION for a report to 


be made at the regional meeting of 
the National Federation at Salt Lake 
City, the state office has prepared a 
series of questions on subsidizing high 
school athletes which will be distribu- 
ted to high school principals and 
coaches in the state for an expression 
of opinion. The questions follow: 


(1) How prevalent is this practice 
(subsidizing) in Idaho? (2) Do you 
have particular instances in mind? (3) 
Do you personally believe in subsidiz- 
ing athletes? (4) From the standpoint 
of the objectives of athletics, can sub- 
sidizing be approved? (5) Should the 
subsidizing of athletes be approved? 
(6) Is character building the principal 
objective of competitive athletics? (7) 
Can this problem be solved by individ- 
ual conferences and associations in co- 
operation with like groups? (8) Who 
is primarily to blame for the subsidiz- 
ing of athletes? School boards? Princi- 
pals? Coaches? Alumni? Barber shop 
coaches? Spectators? General public? 
(9) Remarks. 


All persons interested in the athletic 
problems of high schools are particu- 
larly invited to attend this meeting. Mr. 
C. W. Whitten of Chicago, secretary of 
the National Federation, will be one of 
the speakers. 


Compulsory rest periods 


With the elimination of the center 
jump exacting a terrific toll on the en- 
ergy of the high school player, the 
Board of Control has ruled that at the 
end of the first four minutes of play in 
each quarter an official time-out of one 
minute must be declared to provide 
additional rest periods for the players. 
These time-out periods are not to be 
charged to either team, but are in ad- 
dition to the regular time-outs pro- 
vided by the rules (five). 

At the end of each of these extra rest 
periods the ball will be put in play in 
the same manner as at the beginning 
of the second and fourth quarters: 

Master eligibility lists are required 
for basketball (both boys and girls), 
boxing, wrestling and any other inter- 
school sport carried as a_ winter 
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activity. Sixty-three schools have sent 
in their list for boys basketball and 
twenty-eight for girls basketball. The 
constitution of the Association requires 
that all basketball games for girls shal] 
be played on the three-division court. 
It would require a_ constitutional 
amendment to change this regulation. 
Only the following schools not eligi- 
ble for membership in the Athletic As- 
sociation have applied for approval and 
paid their approval dues this year. 
They are the only ones with whom As- 
sociation members may compete (out- 
side of member schools): Greenleaf 
Academy, Greenleaf; Immaculate 
Heart Academy, Coeur d’Alone; St. 
Joseph’s Academy, Boise; Northwest 
Nazarene Academy, Nampa. 


E. F. GRIDER, 
Idaho H. S. Athletic Assn. 
Boise, Idaho. 


Texas. 


Coaching school date set 


HE Football Coaches Assn. will 

hold their annual coaching school 
on the campus of Texas Tech in Lub- 
bock, Tex. from Aug. 1-6. The instruc- 
tors include Lynn Waldorf of North- 
western who will cover the wingback 
system; Harry Stuhldreher of Wiscon- 
sin on the Notre Dame system; and 
John “Ox” DaGrosa will give a course 
on the principles of his five-man line 
defense. 

As usual the school will close with a 
game between the high school stars 
from the northern and southern dis- 
tricts of the state. The boys will be 
selected by a committee of coaches in 
each section appointed by president 
L. C. Wood of Cameron; and will be 
coached by the instructors of the 
school. 

In the final game of the 1937 football 
season, the Longview Loboes downed 
the Wichita Falls Coyotes 19-12 in the 
Cotton Bowl in Dallas before a crowd 
of 15,000. Wichita Falls went to work 
early and scored two quick touchdowns 
in the first five minutes. The first score 
was the result of a blocked punt. A bad 
pass from center was muffed by the 
Longview kicker and recovered by a 
fast charging Coyote right end who 
ran it over the goal line. 

A well-executed reverse and pass 
from a single wingback with the strong 
side to the left, gave Wichita Falls their 
second touchdown. Ted Jeffries, coach 
of Wichita Falls, favored the single 
wing with an unbalanced line either to 
the left or right. For defense, he used 
the 6-2-2-1. 


Longview rallies 


With Dick Miller leading the way, 
Longview rallied and came from be- 
hind to win. For the Loboes’ first touch- 
down, Miller caught a punt on his own 
43-yard line and raced 57 yards through 


a broken field. They scored again on a 
well-timed screen pass behind the line 
of scrimmage. Longview permitted the 
Coyote linemen to sift through and 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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The Game’s On Ice 


Skate ball, a fast game on ice requiring no 
special equipment, was developed in the Glen- 
coe, Minn., Public Schools by Goddard Du 


Bois, director of physical education. 


HERE ice is available, skate 

V\ ball is an excellent sport to 

introduce into the physical 
education and intramural program. 
It is a vigorous sport embodying 
most of the elements so satisfying to 
youth such as competition, team- 
work, speed, guarding, chasing and 
fleeing, and some body contact. 

The only equipment needed are 
skates and a ball, preferably a soc- 
cer or a speedball. The game com- 
bines many of the skills of basketball 
and hockey, but the element of 
danger in greatly reduced by elimi- 
nating the possibility of injuries 
from flying sticks or stiff body 
checking. Some body contact is per- 
mitted, however, provided no use 
is made of the arms or hands. 

Skate ball can be easily adapted 
to larger or smaller numbers but six 
players to a team is perhaps the 
most ideal arrangement. The posi- 
tions are right and left forwards, 
right and left guards, and goal guard. 
The size of the rink may vary de- 
pending upon the area available and 
the number of players. For high 
schools, a rink 150 ft. by 200 ft. is 
satisfactory. 

The goals are designated by lines 
between two posts (small barrels or 
nail kegs will do) 20 ft. apart. These 
lines are midway between the sides 
of the rink and not less than 20 ft. 
from the end. Circling each goal line 
is an oval area with a 20-ft. radius 
from the goal line. The purpose of 
this goal area is to keep several 
defensive players from crowding 
around the goal line and making it 
too difficult for the offensive team to 
score. 

To start the game both teams line 
up at their own goal lines and one of 
the teams, decided by a flip of a coin, 
puts the ball in play by skating to- 
wards the opponents’ goal. To score 
a goal the player must skate be- 
tween the goal posts in full posses- 
sion of the ball without being tagged 
by the opposition. After a goal the 
ball is put in play as at the start of 
the game by the team scored against. 

The game is divided into four 
eight-minute quarters with two min- 
utes’ rest between quarters and ten 
minutes between halves. The teams 
change goals at the beginning of the 
second and fourth quarters, and the 


Goddard DuBois 


ball is put in play by the team last 
having full possession at the end of 
the preceding quarter, at the spot of 
possession. 


Playing regulations 


Any player may skate with, drib- 
ble, bat, or push the ball in any di- 
rection. Upon receiving the ball, the 
player must keep it in play by pass- 
ing within three seconds after re- 
ceiving it. Skating with the ball, in- 
stead of passing it (after three sec- 
onds) is a violation and the penalty 
is loss of ball at the spot of the viola- 
tion. Kicking the ball or playing it 
with the foot is not permitted and 
is penalized in similar fashion. 
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The shaded portion is the goal area. The small 
circles show the goal limits. 


When a player in full possession 
of the ball is tagged by an opponent, 
he surrenders the ball immediately 
at the spot of tagging, to any oppo- 
nent. A player tagged while not in 
full possession of the ball or while 
in the act of getting rid of it is not 
considered as being tagged. (Getting 
rid of the ball includes passing, 
bouncing, over-head dribbling, 
pushing, rolling, etc.; in short, any 
act which does not involve having 
full possession of the ball when the 
person is tagged.) 

Only the goal keeper is allowed in 
the oval goal area when the ball is 
in the defensive half of the rink un- 
til such time as an attacking player 
enters the area. One additional de- 
fensive player may then enter for 
each attacking player in the area. If 


a defensive player illegally remains 
in the area longer than three sec- 
onds the ball is surrendered to any 
attacking player at the nearest point 
outside the goal area. 

A player awarded the ball for a 
free throw is given a leeway of five 
feet from the nearest opponent. Pen- 
alty for a violation is replay. Repeat- 
ed violations constitute unsports- 
manlike conduct. 


Violations and fouls 


The following are considered vio- 
lations: (1) Kicking the ball or 
playing it with the foot. (2) Caus- 
ing the ball to go out of bounds. (3) 
Passing the ball over the goal line. 
(4) Skating with the ball instead of 
passing, after being awarded the 
ball for a free throw. (5) A defen- 
sive player remaining in his own 
goal area for more than three sec- 
onds unless an attacking player has 
moved into that area. Penalty for 
these violations is loss of ball at the 
point of violation or if committed in 
the goal area, at any point just out- 
side of the goal area. 

The referees shall consider as fouls 
infractions of the rules such as un- 
sportsmanlike conduct, holding, 
tripping, pushing and other acts of 
unnecessary roughness. Penalty: 
first offense, removal from the game 
for one minute; second offense, re- 
moval from the game for two min- 
utes; third offense, removal from the 
game for three minutes; fourth of- 
fense, permanent removal from the 
game. 

Four time - outs are permitted to 
each side during the game, for a pe- 
riod of one minute each. Time-out 
may be requested when the ball is 
dead. Unlimited substitution is per- 
mitted while the ball is dead, but no 
player may be substituted for a 
player temporarily or permanently 
removed from the game until the 
full penalty time has expired. 

One or two referees can be as- 
signed to start and stop the game, to 
call violations and fouls and to con- 
trol the action of the players. A goal 
umpire at the side of each goal indi- 
cates to the referee whether a goal 
has been made, and assists the ref- 
eree in making decisions on viola- 
tions committed in the goal area. 

As an outdoor sport, skate ball 
might appeal to members of the bas- 
ketball teams who would welcome it 
as a relief from constant practise in 


the gym. 
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Their first year on the team; a group of eighth and ninth graders at the Roosevelt Junior High School in Aberdeen, S. D. 


FIVE YEARS ON THE TEAM 


By C. H. Holgate and Bert Popowski 


C. H. Holgate, athletic director, and Bert 
Popowski, manager, of the Aberdeen, S. D.., 
High School Athletic Association describe the 
unusual athletic set-up in the junior and senior 
high schools which calls for a team game for al!. 


team for five straight years,”’ 

proudly declared Johnny 
Jones before a group of coaches and 
athletes from a dozen rival schools. 
And strangely enough, his state- 
.ment did not cause any embar- 
rassment to his coach and teammates. 
For Johnny’s case is not unusual at 
Aberdeen, S. D. where a “team ath- 
letics for all’ program has been 
adopted and is in everyday use from 
the seventh grade through high 
school. The emphasis is on team ath- 
letics with individual sports of minor 
importance. 


The program begins in the seventh 
grade where 60 boys turn out for 
basketball and from 35 to 50 boys for 
track. (Football was given a trial at 
this school level for several years but 
the youth of the players and practice 
without the prospect of competition 
made it necessary to discontinue it.) 
Each squad is fully equipped and 
grounded mostly on fundamentals. 
The uniforms serve two purposes. It 
gives the boy a dilistinct prestige 
among the non-playing students and 
entrusts him with a responsibility— 
the care of the equipment. 


Eighth and ninth grade boys are 
grouped together for football to form 
two teams in each of the four schools. 
The “first” or better team from each 


“Tie BEEN on a championship 


junior high school plays a double 
round-robin of six games in an intra- 
mural league. The weaker teams join 
another league in which they play 
two games against each opponent, 
which includes one parochial school 
team. 


Three basketball leagues 


In basketball the 90 boys who 
usually report are split up in four 
teams: two play in a Class A league 
and two in Class B competition. The 
Class A league is composed of four 
teams—one from each of the two 
junior high schools and two senior 
high school intramural squads. The 
Class B league consists of three teams 
from Roosevelt Junior High, one from 
Simmons Junior High and a team 
from each of the two parochial 
schools, giving the league a distinct 
inter-city flavor. 


Class C basketball is strictly re- 
served for the seventh graders with 
three teams from Roosevelt, one from 
Simmons and two parochial teams. 
Each league team plays a complete 
round-robin schedule, except for 
Class A quintets which play a double 
round-robin schedule. 

The average track turnout in the 
eighth and ninth grades runs from 
75 to 100 boys. Competition is only 
among junior high school teams. 


Opportunities in football 


In senior high school football, the 
athlete has four opportunities. He 
may become a member of one of the 


two intramural squads, win a berth 
on the sophomore or junior team or 
“make” the varsity. All of these 
openings depend on his ability, al- 
though only bona fide sophomores or 
juniors can play on their class teams. 
The sophomore, junior and varsity 
elevens play interscholastic oppo- 
nents from other cities. 


In basketball there are three op- 
portunities, the junior team being 
omitted. The same set-up prevails in 
track, but in baseball only a varsity 
is maintained. 


During the football season ten 
coaches are kept busy with the vari- 
ous teams, while nine men handle 
the track turnout. All these men are 
full-time classroom teachers whose 
coaching activities are extra-curric- 
ular. Besides the regular gym teach- 
ers, the coaches are drawn from such 
classroom subjects as science, mathe- 
matics, history, bookkeeping, busi- 
ness law, etc. 


A complete schedule is arranged 
for every team and a champion is de- 
termined. But the emphasis is not on 
championships, rather on spirited 
and wholesome competition. The 
varsity, which is the ultimate product 
of the entire step-ladder arrange- 
ment, has managed to win state titles 
in both basketball and football in 
recent years. Aberdeen High School’s 
Golden Eagles won the unofficial 
football crown of the state in 1937 
after an unbeaten and untied season 
against the leading high school teams 
of South Dakota. 
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By R. H. Elliott 


A real student of girls’ basketball rules, R. H. 
Elliott, supervisor of the Recreational Council 
in Rome, Ga., has evolved a series of unusual 
formations in the two-division court game in- 
tended to puzzle the defense. 


HE ELEMENT of deception 
is a vital factor in the suc- 
cess of the team offense. 
Against physically inferior oppo- 
nents, a team with a guileless, 
straightforward attack may prevail, 
but the problem of scoring is more 
difficult against opponents equal in 
height and natural ability. 

To hit the basket with any degree 
of consistency the team must have 
something in their offense that op- 
ponents are not used to seeing. This 
does not necessarily mean that the 
entire offense must revolve around a 
series of highly complex plays, but a 
resourceful team always has a spe- 
cial play, or group of plays, to spring 
in a tight spot. 

In developing a series of unusual 
formations at Rome, it was not the 
intention of the writer to take un- 
due advantage of the rules but to 
give them a literal interpretation in 
order to experiment. For example, 
in Rule 10, Div. C, Sec. 2b states that 
the ball is officially in play when se- 
cured by the center forward in the 
center circle. Of course we know that 
when play actually begins, the play- 
ers must be in their respective sec- 
tion of the court; i.e., guards in guard 
territory and forwards in forward 
territory. 

Diag. 1 shows an interesting possi- 
bility for a play by a cross-court for- 
mation before the ball is snapped to 
the center forward by the referee. The 
left and right forwards take positions 
in guard territory just across the cen- 
ter division line and face their own 
basket. The three guards are placed 
just across the line in forward terri- 
tory facing their opponents’ territory. 
The guards and forwards break the 
instant the official throws the ball to 
the center forward; the guards drop 
back on defense at once and the for- 
wards begin to attack. The center for- 
ward whips a pass over to the left for- 
ward, who in turn shoots it to the 
right forward in scoring position on 
the right side of the basket. 

After using Diag. 1 as a lead-up 
play, the guard and right forward in 
Diag. 2 switch positions. The decep- 
tive qualities of the play are appar- 
ent. The opponents expect the left 
forward to receive the pass from the 
center forward, and the player in the 
right forward position in guard terri- 
tory is expected to break down the 
right side of the court for the shot. 


TRICKY PLAYS FOR THE TWO-DIVISION GAME 
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A group of well-masked formations based on the element 
of deception and designed against a man-to-man defense 


/ 


© 


Diag. 3 


Instead, the player on the right side- 
line really is a guard and retreats to 
her defensive position. The ball moves 
from center forward to right forward 
to left forward who breaks around 
the left side of the basket for the pass 
and shot. 

These two examples of cross-court 
plays may suggest other possibilities 
for unorthodox formations. The effect 
of forwards in guard territory and 
guards in forward territory may dis- 
concert opponents and result in scores. 
Especially is this true when the plays 
develop directly out of a huddle. (At 
Rome we huddle before each play.) 

Diag. 3 is a screen play also designed 


against a man-to-man defense. An en- 
tirely different set of plays should be 
used against teams that play a zone or 
semi-zone defense: 

The right forward moves up close 
behind the opponents’ center guard, 
and may add to the deception by call- 
ing for the ball. The center forward 
fakes a push pass to the right forward 
and then passes to the left forward. As 
soon as the center forward passes she 
Swings out wide and then in to the 
basket. The right forward screens the 
opponents’ center guard, and the cen- 
ter forward is in position for a long 
hook pass from the left forward. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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College Basketball 


TOP LEFT: Jarmon of the College of the 
‘City of New York hook passing to the side 
against Stanford's zone defense. Hank Lui- 
setti (7) is taking things easy in the back- 
ground. 


TOP CENTER: Long Island University of 
New York working the ball around against 
De Paul University's retreated man-to-man 
defense. Note the L.|.U. man in the left- 
hand corner starting a cut toward the 
center. 


LEFT: Torgoff of L.I.U. laying one up off 
the fingertips against Minnesota. Sewitch 
of L.I.U. is following up while the East's fa- 
vorite official, Pat Kennedy, peeks out from 


under the backboard. 


BOTTOM LEFT: There must be a mistake 
here. That's an easterner taking a one-hand 
heave. Sarullo of Manhattan College, N. 
Y., letting go from the foul line while Hen- 
derson of Temple tries to block the shot. 
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Madison Sq. Garden 


TOP RIGHT: A save by Boyle of Temple 
against Manhattan. It looks as though he 
is going to bowl the Manhattan boys over 
when he passes. 


RIGHT: Temple's great center, Mike 
Bloom, getting way off his feet for a lay-up 
shot from in front. Gardner, Manhattan, 
is giving chase while Cole (9) stands by. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: King of L.I:U. vainly at- 
tempts to block a one-hand lay-up shot 
from the side by a De Paul player. Hill- 
house (21) tried to hook it from the rear. 


BOTTOM CENTER: St. John's of New York 
vs. Illinois. Illinois is trying to work the ball 
into the pivot man set up just outside the 
free-throw lane. 


LEFT: Captain Nat Volpe of Manhattan 
set for a long, angled shot. Note that both 
hands are on the ball in the best accepted 
eastern style of shooting. 
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Basketball Brain Teasers 


By H. V. Porter, Secretary Basketball Rules Committee 


rules occur in full view of the 

spectators and often can be 
more clearly seen from the bleachers 
above the level of the floor than by 
the officials, there is a large element 
in the basketball crowd who have an 
idea that officiating is comparatively 
simple and that they know all the 
answers. 

The view that the rules are simple 
is not shared by most officials who 
have had occasion to make a thor- 
ough study of them or who are com- 
pelled to pass a comprehensive ex- 
amination on the technical points in 
the rules. Many state high school 
athletic associations require such an 
examination of all officials who de- 
sire to be rated as fully certified. 

To take care of this work the 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations prints 
an eight-page basketball rules ex- 
amination. This season 3000 sets of 
these examinations were used to test 
officials. In most cases these exam- 
inations were taken after the writers 
had: attended various interpretation 
meetings where the rules were thor- 
oughly discussed. 

The examination called for a total 
of 335 decisions on outlined situa- 
tions. Translated in terms of per- 
centage 3 points were the equivalent 
of one percent, so that if a writer 
made a grade of 96 he made 323 cor- 
rect decisions and 12 incorrect ones. 

The writer who came closest to 
turning in a perfect record made a 
grade of 99 and was in error on only 
two decisions. The median grade for 
all writers was 87. One-quarter of 
those who took the examination 
made a grade of 94 or above. One- 
fourth of the writers turned in a 
grade of 80 or below. 

With these figures in mind a stu- 
dent of the game could compare his 
knowledge of the rules with the of- 
ficials’, if space permitted the inclu- 
sion of all of the questions. The fol- 
lowing are a group of questions 
which were answered incorrectly 
the greatest number of times. 


SE most violations of the 


Instructions 


(a} Whenever severa! possible printed an- 
swers are given you should cross out all wrong 
ones and leave all! the correct ones. (In some 
cases more than one may be correct or all may 
be incorrect.) 

(b) The term "try" means a try for field goal 
and the term ‘'out-of-bounds spot'’ means the 
spot out-of-bounds nearest the violation. 

(c) A foul is not flagrant or a repeated in- 
fraction unless so stated. 


Question | 


During last few seconds of a quar- 
ter the gun is fired at about the time a 
try is made. Referee rules that ball had 
not yet left shooter’s hands and Um- 
pire rules that ball was in the air. 

(1. Goal counts) (2. Goal does not 
count) (3. Give benefit of doubt to the 
defensive team) (4. Umpire should 
withhold decision until he confers with 
Referee). 


Close work under the basket. Will the ref- 
eree see that arm draped around 14's neck? 


Question 2 


Official should blow his whistle (1. 
When a field goal is made) (2. When 
ball crosses plane of the end line on 
the throw-in after a successful goal) 
(3. When ball is thrown in from out- 
of-bounds to start second quarter) (4. 
When gun sounds to end quarter) (5. 
When ball is thrown in from out-of- 
bounds after time has been out) (6. 
When scorekeeper’s signal sounds 
while referee is ready to toss ball 
for a jump and referee allows substi- 
tute to come on the floor) (7. When 
ball reaches highest point on toss to 
start overtime) (8. As soon as A2 
touches ball (no possession) in back 
court after illegal return from front 
court by Al). 


Question 3 


Near the end of a period Al is in 
position for a try and starts his throw 
when he is fouled by Bl. His arm mo- 
tion is continued after the foul and 
the field goal is made. Immediately 
before the ball leaves his hands the 
signal sounds to end the quarter. 

(1. Allow field goal and penalize for 
foul) (2. Allow field goal and do not 
penalize for foul) (3. No goal and pen- 
alize for foul) (4. No goal and disre- 
gard foul). 


Question 4 


Team A is awarded free throw for 
an excess time out by B. 

(1. Captain of A must attempt 
throw) (2. Any one of the five A play- 
ers must attempt it) (3. Substitute 
may replace teammate and attempt 
throw) (4. If substitute is sent in im- 
mediately before the throw he must 
remain in the game until after one 
play following the throw). 


Question 5 


State number of free throws award- 
ed to Team A if Al is fouled flagrant- 
ly as he is throwing for goal and 
simultaneously A2 is flagrantly fouled. 

(1. Goal made. 2. Goal missed). 


Question 6 


Al is attempting free throw. While 
the ball is in the air Bl who is on the 
lane line pushes an opponent. 

(1. If throw is successful, count goal 
and disregard foul) (2. If throw is 
successful, allow goal and also penal- 
ize for a foul) (3. If throw is unsuc- 
cessful, allow substitute free throw 
and disregard foul) (4. If throw is un- 
successful, allow substitute throw and 
also penalize for foul). 


Question 7 


Al attempts a single free throw fol- 
lowing a personal foul. The ball lodges 
in support. 

(1. The ball is dead) (2. Time out 
must be declared) (3. Play is resumed 
by awarding ball to B out-of-bounds) 
(4. Resume play by jump at center). 


Question 8 


Al is injured while the ball is in 
play. The play is completed by a try 
for field goal which is not successful 
and the ball bounces on ring several 
times. 

(a) Official should blow his whistle 
(1. When ball leaves shooter’s hands) 
(2. As soon as basket is missed) (3. 
After the rebound ends). 
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(b) Resume play by (1. Jump at 
center) (2. Jump at free throw line) 
(3. Depends on who gets rebound). 


Question 9 


While ball is circling the ring, an 
opponent touches the net but not the 
ring. The ball does not go through. 


This is (1. A technical foul) (2. A 
violation) (3. An infraction with no 
penalty) (4. Not an infraction). 


Question 10 


Player in motion receives ball with 
right foot in contact with floor and 
hops to a stride stand with neither foot 
in advance. 


(1. He may pivot on either foot) (2. 
He may not pivot) (3. Any pass must 
be made before either foot leaves 
floor) . 


Question || 


Al has ball out-of-bounds under his 
own basket. On the throw-in the ball 
hits the back of the backboard and (a) 
falls inbounds. (1. Ball is in play) (2. 
Ball should be thrown in again). 


(b) Rebounds back over the end 
line. Ball belongs to (B) (A) if not 
ruled delay of game. 


Question 12 


Ball is out-of-bounds when it (1. 
Touches side line) (2. It touches offi- 
cial standing on side line) (3. Drib- 
bler in control steps on line while not 
touching ball) (4. It touches ceiling) 
(5. It comes from inbounds and touches 
player who is touching side line) (6. 
It touches top of backboard) (7. It 
passes through plane of side line) (8. 
It touches back of backboard) (9. Al 
has possession and pivots so that ball 
touches Bl, who has foot on side line). 


Unusual situations 


Some of these questions deal with 
technical points which the official 
rarely has occasion to call, while oth- 
ers are cOmmon game situations. 
Knowing the answers to all the tech- 
nical points gives an official a confi- 
dence that is reflected in his work 
even though he may not be called upon 
to interpret the intricate situations in 
every contest. 

Sometimes the official calls a deci- 
sion with which the spectators who 
are not so well versed in the rules, are 
not in accord. For example, there is 
the rule in connection with the divi- 
sion line. A team may have possession 
of the ball in the front court near the 
division line without the right to re- 
turn it to the back court. In a scram- 
ble a pass may be attempted from Al 
to A2. Al may fumble and the ball 
alights in the back court. 

In the meantime a B player in front 
of the line may touch the ball before 
it falls into the back court. If an A 
player recovers the ball, many of the 

(Continued on page 24) 


* BADMINTON SOCCER 


TRACK BASEBALL TENNIS SHOOTING SQUASH 


Just like other people— 


ATHLETES 
THIRSTY 


The only difference is that athletes must 


be careful—of what they drink, when they 
drink, and how much! 


This sturdy orangeade has the snap and 
extra energy athletes want. Quenches thirst 
in a jiffy, and every sip gives wholesome— 
not artificial — stimulation! 


Coaches in every sport approve Bireley’s 
Orangeade for training diets, knowing it’s 
made entirely from pure orange juice, sugar, 
water and a dash of lemon-acid for “nip.” 


And athletic directors— planning the health program of 
the whole school—recommend this cold drink to the 
student body. Sweets in a form that’s good for them! 
Bedtime alkalizer—hot or cold—against winter colds and 
flu. Sample quart delivered free. Use coupon. 


BIRELEY’S, INC., Hollywood, Calif. 


Coach's Name 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL ~ HOCKEY ~ CREW 
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Gentlemen: Please deliver free quart of Bireiey’s Orangeade. 
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Rectus Abdominis 


Why Muscles Get Stiff and Sore 


Muscle pain and stiffmess are caused by 
toxic waste matter which settles in the 
muscle fibers after exercise. 

Absorbine Jr. speeds the blood through 
the deeper blood vessels in the muscles 
themselves—and the blood carries the 
toxic waste matter off! Rub on right after 
exercise and 2 or 3 times during the day. 


Sends Relief 
DIRECT to Sore 
Muscles 


Absorbine Jr. 
speeds the 
Blood through 
the Muscles 
themselves 


sa Sore, stiff muscles can ruin your 
m game—keep you on the bench. It 
often happens. But there’s an easy 
way to keep in shape. 

Absorbine Jr. speeds the blood 
through the deeper blood vessels in 
the muscles themselves. As the 
blood carries off the toxic wastes, 
relief follows promptly. Cooling. 
Will not blister. Used by profes- 
sionals for over 40 years. 


Kills Athlete's Foot fungi— Protects 
against surface infection. $1.25 a bottle. 
Write for free sample. 
Address W. F. Young, Inc., 
40u Lyman St., Springfield, 
Mass. 


Absorbine Jr, 


(Continued from page 23) 
spectators think that the team has 
committed a violation when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the rule prescribes that the 
last player to touch the ball before it 
goes into the back court is assumed to 
have caused the return even though 
he did not add additional impetus to 
the ball. 

Another illustration is the case 
where Al, attempting to pass to Ad2, 
accidentally strikes the official so that 
the ball is deflected and goes out of 
bounds. Most spectators expect the ball 
to be awarded to A out of bounds since 
it was the official who caused it to go 
out. However, the rules state that when 
the ball strikes the official, play is to 
continue as if it had not touched him. 
Consequently we have to assume that 
A caused the ball to go out of bounds. 

Another case is in connection with a 
player who is touching the boundary 
line. In the general rule the boundary 
line is considered a part of the out of 
bounds. However, there is an excep- 
tion when a player who has been 
awarded the ball out of bounds steps 
on the boundary line while throwing 
the ball in. This has led to various mis- 
understandings relative to other play- 
ers who may be touching the boundary 
line. The exception is made only for 
the player in possession of the ball 
and for the situation where he has 
been awarded the ball out of bounds. 

It is natural to assume that the 
boundary line is in bounds when the 
direction of the ball is from the out 
of bounds. If this were the case it 
would permit the player out of bounds 
to pass the ball to a teammate stand- 
ing on the boundary line. Such a re- 
turn would be legal if the location of 
the boundary line depended on the 
direction from which the ball was 
thrown. This is not the case. The boun- 
dary line is always out of bounds with 
the one exception mentioned above. 

This has an application in connec- 
tion with the belief by some that ad- 
ministration relative to the center di- 
vision line is the same as administra- 
tion at the boundary line. Such a state- 
ment is not accurate. There are a 
number of situations connected with 
the division line which are quite dif- 
ferent from those that apply at a 
boundary line. ~ 


Maximum free throws 


The question is often raised as to the 
maximum number of free throws 
which might be awarded for fouls 
which occur on a single play. Of course, 
there might be some difference of opin- 
ion as to what constitutes a single play 
but the question presents an interest- 
ing problem. Probably the maximum 
number of free throws would be 
awarded for a situation where all five 
players of B intentionally foul all five 
opponents. In that case it is conceiva- 
ble that ten free throws. would be 
awarded. 

It might be claimed that if one of 
these fouls were against a player in the 
act of throwing then an additional free 
throw would be awarded. However, 
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this is not the case since the extra free 
throw for the intentional phase of a 
foul is not awarded when it is against 
a player in the act of throwing. Instead 
of the extra free throw the act is then 
considered flagrant unsportsmanlike 
conduct and the offender is removed 
from the game. 

Some technician has suggested that 
if all of the aforementioned violations 
should be double fouls, then twenty 
free throws would be awarded. This is | 
not the case because the rules state that 
for any given double foul only one free 
throw is awarded each team. 

Another interesting problem con- 
cerns the situation where the penalty 
for a given infraction of the rules is 
automatically declined. Some of these 
situations are: (1) On a jump at free- 
throw line, Al taps ball in and B leaves 
jumping circle too soon. (2) Al con- 
verts a single free throw and B1 steps 
in lane too soon. (3) On jump at free- 
throw line, Al taps ball in basket and 
B1 steps into circle too soon. (4) On a 
try by Al, ball is in area directly above 
basket when BI reaches into that area 
and touches ball but goal is made. 


Answers and Comments 


The correct answers to the questions 
and comment on each follow: 


Question | 


Answer: 2 and 4 are correct. Com- 
ment: Many thought that the benefit 
of the doubt should go to the shooter. 
Others thought that the umpire should 
make a snap decision. 


Question 2 


Answer: 8 is correct. Comment: 
Many believed that the official must 
blow his whistle to signal time in when 
the ball is thrown in from out of 
bounds to start the second quarter. 
This is not so. As a matter of fact, it 
would be poor policy for the official to 
blow his whistle in this situation be- 
cause it would tend to lead players to 
believe that he was signaling for a dead 
ball. He should signal time in by a 
chopping motion of the hand as the 
ball crosses the plane of the boundary 
line. 

The only reason the whistle is used 
to signal time in on a jump ball is be- 
cause it is assumed that the official’s 
hands will be too busy to allow him to 
signal in any way other than by blow- 
ing the whistle. Of course, officials do 
sometimes blow the whistle before 
play is started from out of bounds. 
This is merely to attract the attention 
of players so that none of them will 
be caught flat-footed. 

There are also some who still believe 
that on a jump ball time is started 
when the ball reaches its highest point. 
They are in error. For the official is 
definitely instructed not to blow his 
whistle at this time because it is as- 
sumed that the players themselves 
must be the judge as to when the ball 
reaches its highest point. It is not the. 
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business of the official to indicate to 
them when they may tap the ball. In 
this particular situation, the whistle is 
blown as the ball leaves his hands. 
Number 8 of this question was 
scratched by a number of writers. 
They apparently assumed that A still 
has the right to play the ball in case 
they choose to do so. This is not the 
ease. It is a violation as soon as A2 
touches the ball in this situation. 


Question 3 


Answer: 3 is correct. Comment: Last 
year there were two rules that applied 
to this particular situation and they 
were contradictory. There is a flat rule 
to the effect that the ball is dead when 
the signal to end a quarter is sounded 
and this applies to all cases with the 
exception of a few which are definitely 
mentioned in Rule 7-7. On the other 
hand, Rule 15-13 states that a goal 
made through the continuing arm mo- 
tion shall be allowed. 

The rules this year definitely state 
that Rule 7-7 is to be followed in this 
situation. 


Question 4 


Answer: 2 and 3 are correct. Com- 
ment: Many writers were of the opin- 
ion that only players who were in the 
game at the time the foul occurred are 
permitted to shoot the free throw. This 
is not the case with a technical foul. 


Question 5 


Answer: Three if made. Four if 
missed. Comment: A number of writ- 
ers were of the opinion that two free 
throws should be allowed each player 
in this situation. Since the goal was 
made only one free throw is allowed 
the player who was in the act of throw- 
ing. The extra free throw for the 
flagrant or deliberate foul is awarded 
only in case it is against a player who 
is not in the act of throwing for goal. 


Question 6 


Answer: 2 is correct. Comment: The 
most common mistake in connection 
with this question occurred in part 4. 
Many writers thought that 4 as well as 
2 was correct. There is nothing in the 
rule which would give the official au- 
thority to award a substitute free 
throw. for a foul of this nature. The 
substitute free throw is awarded only 
in case B steps into the lane too soon 
or attempts to disconcert the free 
thrower. 


Question 7 


Answer: 1 is correct. Comment: 
There seems to be a general notion 
that time is automatically out if the 
ball lodges in the basket support. This 
is entirely discretionary with the offi- 
cial. Of course, the ball is dead but 
whether he chooses to order time out 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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DIG INTO A BOWL 
OF HUSKIES! 


A GREAT CEREAL...A REAL BODY- 
WARMING FOOD...RICH IN FOOD- 
ENERGY ... HELPS BUILD MUSCLE, TOO! 


famous Olympic Swimmer 


USTER CRABBE certainly knows what 
he’s talking about, men! There’s noth- 
ing like HUSKIES! They have a swell new 
flavor that’s really delicious . . . different 
from any other cereal you’ve ever eaten. 
And they’re good for you, too! They give 
you all the valuable food essentials of whole 
wheat. That’s why Huskies eat HUSKIES! 
A POST CEREAL—MADE BY GENERAL FOODS 


WHAT EVERY BOWL OF 
HUSKIES GIVES you! 


ALL THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 
PHOSPHORUS CARBOHYDRATES 


AND OTHER FOR FOOD-ENERGY 
SALTS FOR STRONG 
BONES AMD TEETH 


VITAMINS A.B.EanoG. 


WAPORTART TO GOOD NUTRITION 


**“Modern Basketball 
for Giris”° 


BY WILHELMINE E. MEISSNDR 
AND ELIZABETH YEEND MEYERS 


A handbook on the girls’ game as it is played 
today. 
54 PAGES, PAPER COVER 
Text in Outline Form 
FUNDAMENTALS . TACTICS . DIAGRAMS 
Practice Formations, Floor Plays 
(Two Court, Three Court) 
AND UNIQUE COLLECTION OF ACTION 
MOVIE PHOTOS SHOWING THE 
FUNDAMENTALS 


The authors are members of the Committee on 
Women’s Basketball of the American Physical 
Education Association. 

One Dollar, Postpaid, immediate Delivery 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


250 E. 43rd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and as buffers 
around basketball courts. 


Send for Booklet “F’’ 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


PLAY AREAS FOR THE. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


For schools with limited gymnasium space | 
a surfaced play area is a good solution 


By Hal O. Hall 


Hal O. Hall, athletic director of the Univer- 
sity High School of Southern Illinois State Nor- 
mal University in Carbondale, Ill., writes on the 
planning and construction of play courts for 
the elementary and secondary schools. He also 
includes an interesting variation of basketball 
that permits more boys or girls to play the 
game in the same area. 


ESPITE the increased activ- 

ity in gymnasium construc- 

tion in recent years, it is still 
true that many boys and girls who 
are now attending elementary or 
secondary school do not have access 
to a gymnasium of any kind. Fortu- 
nately, this handicap is offset by the 
fact that most schools have a fairly 
adequate playground. Where some 
playground space exists, a fine intra- 
mural program and many activities 
of the physical education program 
can and should be carried on. 

The health value of sunlight and 
fresh air has long been an estab- 
lished fact, and where playground 
facilities and equipment are avail- 
able it would seem advisable for in- 
tramural groups, physical education 
classes and varsity basketball to get 
the maximum use out of them. With 
the acceptance of play as the prin- 
cipal medium of the physical educa- 
tion program (and with the empha- 
sis on the importance of outdoor 
play), the gymnasium may be re- 
garded, more or less, as a bad weath- 
er institution. 

In most states, playground courts 
could be used practically all the 
year round, if some sort of hard sur- 
face was given to the play area. In 
the south, this hard surface would 
extend the outdoor play season in- 
definitely; and in many of the north- 
ern states the use of the playground 
could be extended to 10 months. The 
truth of this statement is manifest 
when it is noted that of the 48 states 
only 10 have a mean January tem- 
perature as low as plus 24 degrees F. 


Surface materials 


Of the materials used to surface 
play areas, clay, asphalt, concrete 
and a number of trade-marked 
preparations are most often em- 
ployed. Clay has the advantage of be- 
ing plentiful and cheap but is unsat- 
isfactory as a year-round surface be- 
cause it dries slowly, bakes in hot 
weather and becomes very dusty in 
dry weather. Concrete is a very good 
all-weather surface but it is expen- 
sive and has no resiliency. 


A very satisfactory material (when 
price is considered) is a sort of 
asphalt covering. This material will 
provide a surface that is durable, 
water proof, and one that possesses 
some spring. It is relatively inex- 
pensive—a tennis court can be sur- 
faced with this material for a cost 
of $150 to $200. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to use materials that meet cer- 
tain definite specifications and to 
follow directions to the letter in 
building the courts. 

Some asphalt surfaced tennis 
courts have been failures because 
they were incorrectly built or the 
wrong materials were used. (For 
complete and detailed instructions 
for the surfacing of play areas, see 
the booklet, Browne’s Velvet Sur- 
face, Dr. A. D. Browne, professor of 
physical education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.) Several tennis courts at the 
Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Ill., were sur- 
faced with asphalt according to Dr. 
Browne’s formula and they have 
given many years of excellent 
service. 

If a school has a good sized play- 
ground and funds are available, it 
is better practice to surface several 
tennis courts and basketball courts 
at the same time. By using longer 
net poles, properly equipped with 
hooks and reels, it is possible to 
quickly convert the tennis courts 
into volleyball courts. If both play 
space and funds are limited, then a 
combination basketball court, tennis 
and volleyball court should be con- 
structed. (See diagram for a play 
area layout.) 


Gratuitous equipment 


The expense of the goals, back- 
boards and balls will be a small part 
of the total cost of the courts. In fact, 
much of the equipment may be ob- 
tained gratuitously. The writer re- 
cently taught in a community where 
the local telephone company gave 
the school its cast-off poles which 
were promptly converted into back- 
board supports. The backboards were 
built by the students. The goals were 
cast-offs of the athletic department 
and needed only a little welding to 
put them in good shape. The balls 
used were all rubber. These cost ap- 
proximately two dollars each and 
outlast the leather playground balls 
two to one. When inflated to the 
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Play Area Layout 


B is the dividing line between the two bas- 
ketball courts where the wire backstop for the 
tennis court is placed. 

At A are placed the posts supporting the 
volleyball and tennis nets. 

The dotted lines indicate the end lines of 
the volleyball court. These lines should be in 
a contrasting color to the lines marking the 
tennis court. 
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proper size, the balls closely resem- 
ble the official leather ball. These 
palls have a livelier bounce than the 
leather basketball but are very sat- 
isfactory for playground use. 

If it is necessary to buy all the 
lumber, a very satisfactory back- 
board and support can be built out 
of cypress for a total cost of four to 
seven dollars. Cost per goal can be 
greatly reduced by having goals on 
poth sides of the supports. 

In the diagram it will be noticed 
that the basketball court is 120 ft. 
long. This is, of course, too long for 
a game in which both goals are used. 
A very exciting variation of basket- 
ball (Two-on-Two), can be played 
at one goal. 


Modified basketball 


This game requires just half of 
the usual basketball court and only 
one basket. It can be played with 
two to five on each side. Any more 
than 5 crowds too many players in a 
small space. Three or four on a side 
is perhaps the ideal number. The 
game is started with a player shoot- 
ing a free throw. The rest of the 
players line up under the basket to 
get the rebound if he misses. As long 
as he can hit the free throws, he con- 
tinues to shoot. When he misses, the 
ball is in play and continues in play 
until a player scores or is fouled. 
The player who has scored or who 


has been fouled is then awarded a 
free throw and he may shoot as long 
as he can hit. When he misses the 
ball is in play again. The game fol- 
lows the regular basketball rules in 
every detail except that all the play 
takes place at one basket. 

The game is very interesting to 
players and spectators alike. There 
is a great deal of scoring and a mini- 
mum of stalling. Players are con- 
stantly scrambling for rebounds, at- 
tempting to score or closely guard- 
ing an opponent. Some coaches have 
been using it for some time as a de- 
vice to develop all-round game tech- 
nique. 

With fewer men on the court, the 
coach can watch the individual play- 
er more closely for shortcomings on 
both offense and defense. 

The writer does not intend to im- 
ply that a school should not provide 
for playground games unless it can 
afford all-weather courts. Ordinary 
dirt courts will provide many days 
of enjoyment and recreational oppor- 
tunities in a school year and should 
be used until they can be surfaced. 
Dirt courts can be permanently lined 
by sinking the narrow side of two 
by fours flush with the ground. These 
should then be painted. Whether 
your school can afford the surfaced 
courts described above or not, every 
school can at least afford dirt courts 
where the game program can be con- 
ducted in the fresh air and sunshine. 
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Four-Man Basketball 


HE last straw for coaches who 

have watched their teams run 
without end for 32 minutes this year, 
is C. R. MacGillivray’s proposal to 
junk five-man basketball and play the 
game with four men. 

The four-man game, claims Mac- 
Gillivray who is athletic director at 
Lawrence Tech in Detroit, would an- 
swer the same needs that six-man 
football supplied to about 700 small 
schools this past season. Schools with 
small enrollments and cramped play- 
ing quarters would welcome it. 

Furthermore, believes MacGillivray, 
it opens up the game for spectators 
and encourages team work, chiefly 
through the elimination of congestion 
under the basket (and consequently 
minimizes height advantage in that 
area). 

He points out that these are the very 
ills that the rules committee have been 
trying to correct through the adoption 
of the 3- and 10-second rules and the 
elimination of the center jump. 

MacGillivray has been experiment- 
ing with the abbreviated game in a 
large intramural program. He says, 
“The first time we tried it we found 
that the four-man game was faster 
and more thrilling. There was plenty 
of maneuvering because it was easier 
with two less men in defensive terri- 
tory.” 

Lawrence Tech is also doing well 
with the five-man ‘game. At present 
the Tech quintet is leading the Michi- 
gan-Ontario Collegiate Conference. 


4th Year on Madison Square Garden Floor 


LL FLOOR CONDITIONED WITH 
SPECIAL GYM FINISH” 


--.-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO... 
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HARD 
HITTERS 


DEPEND UPON 
STRONG, FIRM 


HANDS 


Proper bandaging 1s per- 
haps the greatest single 


factor in the preservation 


of a boxer’s hands. 
Read Spike Webb's arti- 


cle on Hands in the Ace 


Athletic Manual. 


ACE BANDAGES 


ELASTIC WITHOUT RUBBER 


Sold through Sporting Goods Dealers 
and Drug Stores 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Please send free copy of the 
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Sport Tableaux 


(Continued from page 12) 


has been very active and his body is 
heated, it is necessary to apply a thick- 
er mixture. 

Before applying the make-up a loin 
cloth, or preferably a rubber sports 
supporter, should be put on and the 
make-up applied over this supporter. 
There is an all-rubber sports supporter 
obtainable at most sporting goods 
stores. For headwear a white or silver 
rubber swimming cap is sufficient. This 
should be large enough to cover the 
hair completely and fit well down to 
give a good line. 

A warm shower with plenty of good 
soap will remove make-up quickly. Be- 
cause of the possible irritating effect 
upon the skin, any performer having 
any special sensitive condition should 
first use a cold cream base. 

On a stage a several width black or 
dark blue curtain or draping may serve 
as a background. Since simpleness of 
line should be the aim, a strong defi- 
nite silhouette is necessary for effec- 
tiveness at a distance, and the very 
nature of sculpture presupposes a sim- 
ple background. 

The best effect of the different indi- 
vidual poses is secured by placing the 
performer on a suitable pedestal or 
base, which may be painted preferably 
black, or draped with a black cloth. 
Such a pedestal may be used for the 
center figure or figures in the tableaux. 
A canvas floor covering, khaki colored, 
about fifteen feet by twelve, may be 
used. This may lend effectiveness and 
define the tableaux area if the gymna- 
sium floor is used, as well as to prevent 
slipping and scratching the floor. 


Lighting 


Correct lighting is necessary to re- 
veal the beauty and character of the 
statuary. Proper lighting will suggest 
distance and hint at a third dimension. 
A clever operator can manipulate im- 
perceptible changes in color and quan- 
tity of light. The lighting is in reality 
an important part of the exhibition. 
There are many books on the subject 
of lighting, and the director of the ex- 
hibition on his first venture would do 
well to study the elementary principles 
of lighting. 

The writer has found that the use of 
one blue light throughout the demon- 
stration is advisable. If the lighting 
equipment is limited, the use of amber 
with blue is a good combination. But 
with one blue light and one amber, and 
the use of a multicolored spotlight, a 
variety of effects may be gained. Pref- 
erably there should be one blue light 
placed on the side balcony or raised 
platform at an angle of 45 degrees and 
focused on the center of the stage; the 
amber light should be placed similarly 
on the opposite balcony, and a third 
vari-colored light from the orchestra. 
These spotlights are more or less boxes 
of light that concentrate the light into 
parallel beams, and are used to light or 


define restricted areas or definite ob- 
jects. 

The operator of the lights should ex- 
periment with his equipment, striving 
to gain the most artistic effects and 
eliminating any undesirable ones. In 
his experiments he should watch for 
shadows. If they are too obvious, they 
may be cut by the use of a different 
color, or by changing the angle of the 
spotlights. 


Experiment with lights 


To experiment with lighting it might 
be possible to use a marble or plaster 
bust, or better still a willing collabora- 
tor with his make-up on. The light may 
be placed at various angles and differ- 
ent intensities experimented with. The 
intensity varies the illusion of the dis- 
tance of the light from the object. The 
building should, of course, be dark- 


ened, and the experimenter may begin | , 
by “throwing” a single light from vari- 


ous angles and distances. The front 
view and profile can be carefully 
studied for the best effect. The expres- 
sion and character may be decidedly 
altered by shifting or changing one or 
more lights. 

The writer has found that the metal- 
lic finish and the smooth surface of the 
skin, readily reflect the light. For pho- 
tographs, the modelling of the face 
may be shown to best advantage when 
lighted from one side, and slightly at 
an angle of about 45 degrees. There is a 
definite highlight reflected by the line 
of the nose, and others from the line of 
the forehead, the curve of the chin and 
the cheekbone. 

The director must remember that 
the importance of lighting cannot be 
overstressed in order to obtain proper 
effects of light and shadow; and that 
improper lighting may spoil the entire 
show. 

A few general rules follow: Have 
several rehearsals for correct posing 
and lighting; know your equipment, 
test it out beforehand; place lighting so 
that the heads and bodies of the models 
may be clearly seen; do not have so 
much light on the statuary that the 
make-up becomes the most interesting 
object to the audience and not the 
meaning of the tableaux. 

Do not allow shafts of light to take 
away the attention from the statuary; 
avoid a too definite blue effect on one 
side and a too red effect on the other, or 
any such combination just by way of 
an effect; make the changing of lights 
as imperceptible as possible; do not 
overlook the fact that this type of ex- 
hibition is of a distinctly artistic nature, 
and should always be presented with 
that thought in mind. 

The local motion picture house, 
especially if at one time it gave vaude- 
ville, might have a number of colored 
spot and flood lights which could be 
borrowed. 
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From the States 


(Continued from page 16) 


rush the passer. The latter drifted far 
back and then lobbed the ball to a back 
behind a wedge formed by the line- 
men. The carrier was never touched 
on the way to the end zone. 

After a series of running plays, the 
Loboes pushed over their third touch- 
down on a reverse play to the left from 
a single wingback formation to the 
right. Longview’s reverse plays were 
perfectly timed. Coach Shotwell’s 
team ran from both the short punt and 
single wing formations. They always 
lined up in a short punt formation and 
would shift into the single wing. 

GOOBER KEYES, 


Texas H. S. Football Coaches Assn., 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Interscholastic Swimming 
Coaches Association 
of America 


Review of aquatic forum 


BOUT 450 attended the third an- 

nual aquatic forum at Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., during the Christmas 
recess, including many of our out- 
standing college coaches, practically 
all of our outstanding swimmers and 
12 of our interscholastic group. 

In his analysis of the flutter kick, 
Dave Armbruster, coach of the Uni- 
versity of lowa, evoked a great deal 
of discussion. Many coaches in the past 
have felt that much of the energy used 
in kicking does not justify the re- 
sultant speed. Many of our outstand- 
ing swimmers in the past as well as 
some of those at Fort Lauderdale 
showed a poor or only a fair kick but 
compensated for this with unusual 
arm power. 

Matt Mann gave another of his in- 
formative lectures on the training of 
swimmers and divers at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The affinity between 
players and coach is very high at 
Michigan, and Mann showed how he 
can get as much if not more out of his 
boys than most coaches. 


Teaching beginners 


Jim Reilly of Rutgers repeated the 
talk he made in 1936 on the profes- 
sional way to teach beginners. Camp 
men, professional teachers and swim- 
ming men in general are beginning to 
realize that Reilly’s approach, though 
unique and contrary to what we find 
in our present swimming books, is real- 
ly the answer to many of our teaching 
problems with beginners. 

Bob Muir of Williams delivered an 
excellent lecture on the breast stroke. 
Gifted with a keen sense of humor 
which aids him immeasurably in hold- 
ing an audience, Muir spoke for about 
two and a half hours and apparently 
enjoyed every minute of it. 

Al Gordon of the Fort Lauderdale 


Pool and coach of Patten, sensational 
schoolboy swimmer from Fort Lau- 
derdale High, selected starts and turns 
for his topic. Using Patten to demon- 
strate, he explained racing starts for 
sprints and distance races as well as 
the various types of turns. 

With Patnick, his great diver, as a 
model, Mike Peppe of Ohio State Uni- 
versity outlined the preliminary steps 
in diving and then the more advanced 
dives. Patnick holds many national ti- 
tles. Bob Miller of Bowdoin College 
gave a very interesting talk on water 
safety education; and Ed Kennedy of 
Columbia University and editor of the 
Swimming Guide, lectured on officiat- 
ing. 

Miss Grace B. Daviess of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati spoke on sinus- 
itis and ear infections as related to 
swimming and diving. 

The program of the women’s divi- 
sion was again in the hands of Miss 
C. E. Spencer and Miss A. Callender 
of Ohio University who have evinced 
close interest in the work being done 
at the forum. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were: “Red Cross Life Saving 
Technique,” “Physiotherapy,” “Swim- 


ming Pool Sanitation,” “Classification. 


Tests,” etc. 


ALFRED A. NEUSCHAEFER, 


Intersch. Swimming Coaches Assn., 
Trenton, 


First boxing tournament 


HE first boxing tournament ever 

sanctioned by the Athletic Asso- 
ciation will be staged by a number of 
public high schools in Northern Illi- 
nois on March 18 and 19 in the Morton 
High School auditorium in Cicero, un- 
der the direction of Morton’s athletic 
director, W. P. MacLean, and boxing 
coach, Joseph Jahelka. 

It will be conducted strictly under 
the rules and regulations that cover 
interscholastic athletic contests, and 
entries will be limited to member 
schools. Several schools already have 
signified their intention to enter. Blue 
Island, Grant Community High School 
and Morton will be represented by a 
full team; other schools will send one 
or more boxers. 

Every effort will be made to safe- 
guard the contestants. The rounds 
(three) will be limited to one and a 
half minutes each with a one minute 
rest between rounds. 

Morton High School has conducted 
boxing as an intramural and inter- 
scholastic sport for eight years with- 
out an injury, and invite public high 
schools that are members of the 
Northern IIllinois High School Ath- 
letic Assn. to send representatives to 
the tournament. Medals and plaques 
will be awarded to the winners. 


W. P. MacLean, 
Cicero, Il. 
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TIDY TREATMENT FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


It's easier to treat Ath- 
lete's Foot with Alta-Co, the odor- 
less fungicide, in the new Dolge 
FOOT FORM. Here are some of 
the features of this fixture on 
which patents are now pending: 


(1) Shaped to fit the foot. (2) 
Made entirely of red, fiexible, 
non-blooming rubber in one piece; 
no metal parts to rust or corrode. 
(3) Economical. Holds ten table- 
spoonfuls of solution: one of Alta- 

o and nine of water. Or thirty 
teaspoonfuls: three of Alta-Co 
and twenty-seven of water. (4) 
Has sponge rubber insert to facili- 
tate contact of infected skin areas 
with Alta-Co solution. (5) Has 
suction cups on bottom to prevent 
skidding. Over-all length: twelve 
inches. 

important: do not confuse the 
new Foot FORM with the large 
Dolge Foot TUB used for group 
prevention of Athlete's Foot. 

Either fixture is available with 
Alta-Co on special service terms. 
Alta-Co, diluted in ten parts of 
water, kills Athlete's Foot fungi in 
less than 30 seconds. 


Send for Details of Service Offer: 
Booklet S-82 


ALTA-CO 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 
WESTPORT, CONN, 
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HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL RULES CHANGES 


Only Three Major Changes for 1938 


FTER two days discussion on 

A proposals for rules changes, 

the Football Rules Com- 
mittee of the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic 
Assns. in their annual meeting in 
Chicago on Jan 7 and 8, adopted 
approximately 15 changes in the 
high school rules, only three of 
which are of major importance. 

The Committee decided: (1) 
That the penalty for a foul com- 
mitted during a kick shall be loss 
of distance only, instead of loss of 
ball at the spot of foul. (2) That 
penalty for an illegal shift shall be 
5 yards instead of 15. The Commit- 
tee thought that both penalties 
were too severe and that modifica- 
tion would make for stricter en- 
forcement of the rules. 

The third major rule change 
that was incorporated into the 
high school code will allow more 
than one incompleted pass into 
the end zone without entailing loss 
of possession. While the Commit- 
tee always agreed with the prin- 
ciple of this rule, it was not put 
into the book in order not to con- 
flict with the college and profes- 
sional rules. However, since the 
rule was accepted by the other 
codes this year, the Committee 
also voted that a minor incomple- 
tion (anywhere) cannot result in a 
touchback except on fourth down. 

As chairman of the committee 
on pass interference, J. F. T. Saur 
reported that the committee is 
centering its attention upon sev- 
eral specific situations connected 
with pass interference which will 
be definitely covered in comments 
to be included in the rule book. 
An illustration is the case where 
a B player is stationed between 
an eligible A player and the spot 
where a forward pass may come 
down. The right of B to hold his 
position even though it makes it 
necessary for A to circle him in 
reaching the ball has been in dis- 
pute. Such problems as this will 
be settled in the comments. 

H. V. Porter, secretary of the 
Football Rules Committee, re- 
ported that approximately 17,000 
interscholastic football rules books 
were distributed last year; also 
- 8000 football play situation books, 

35,000 interscholastic editions of 
the basketball rules books, and 
18,000 basketball play situations 
books. 

Since the meeting last year three 
states, Idaho, Montana and New 


Mexico, have officially adopted the 
rules for all high school contests.* 
This makes a total of twenty state 
adoptions with a total member- 
ship of approximately 10,000 high 
schools. In addition to these official 
adoptions the rules are almost uni- 
versally used in Delaware and 
Maine. The high schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have officially adopted 
them for use in 1938 and the re- 
mainder of the state of Ohio has 
been using most of the provisions 
wherein the’ interscholastic rules 
differ from the collegiate. In New 
York several conferences adopted 
the rules for last season and report 
that they have proven entirely sat- 
isfactory. 


The Football Rules Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Assns. consists of the following men: 
J.P. Creel, Sylacauga, Ala.; R. W. Truscott, 
Loveland, Col.; LaMar Sarra, Tampa, Fla.; 
R. M. Berry, Idaho Falls, Ida.; Salen Herke, 
Peoria, Ill.; J. F. T. Saur, Fairfield, la.; E. A. 
Thomas, Topeka, Kan.; O. E. Smith, Anoka, 
Minn.; H. R. Dieterich, Maryville, Mo.; Roy 
Wood, Havre, Mont.; Ernie Gates, James- 
town, N. D.; Troy D. Walker, Portland, Ore.; 
Frank P. Maguire, Harrisburg, Pa.; R. M. 
Walseth, Pierre, S. D.; W. G. Siler, Morris- 
town, Tenn.; D. R. Mitchell, Lehi, Utah; W. 
A. Witte, Appleton, Wis.; E. M. Thompson, 
Rock Springs, Wyo.; A. L. Lassiter, Rich- 
mond, Ky.; Glen O. Ream, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; and Walter Shupp, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In addition to the voting representatives 
the following were present as officers, ad- 
visory delegates or representatives of states 
which are interested in the rules work: H. V. 
Porter, secretary, Chicago, Ill.; Hugh L. 
Ray, technical advisor, Chicago, Ill.; E. R. 
Stevens, chairman, Independence, Kan.; C. 
E. Forsythe, Lansing, Mich.; John Bos, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Herbert Eisele, 
Cleveland, Ohio; George Kozak, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; P. F. Neverman, Marinette, 
Wis.; R. T. Halliday, Chicago, Ill.; Jesse 
Day, Davenport, la.; Fred Winter, Cedar 
Rapids, la. 


The committee which was ap- 
pointed by the state high school 
association of New York to inves- 
tigate the matter recommends 
state-wide adoption for next year. 
A vote among the New York high 
school men is now being taken. 
There is a similar committee at 
work in the state of Washington 
and they expect to make recom- 
mendation to the state association 
in the near future. There is in- 
creased interest in the interschol- 
astic rules in Nebraska, Missis- 
sippi and Arizona. 

*The 20 are: Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Wisconsin, Wyo- 


ming, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Kentucky. 


Action on 1938 Rules 


More equitable penalty for foul dur- 
ing a kick. The committee was unani- 
mously of the opinion that the penalty 
for a foul committed during certain 
free ball situations has been one of 
the most inequitable in the code. In the 
attempt to partially correct this fault, 
it was voted that if during any kick 
there is a foul between the time the 
ball is kicked and the time it is touched 
by the receivers, the penalty for the 
foul shall be the usual distance penalty 
from the previous spot (instead of loss 
of the ball at the spot of the foul). It 
follows that unless the penalty is de- 
clined the down will be replayed after 
enforcement of the distance penalty. 

This is a major step in the direction 
of correcting inequities in the rules, 
The editorial committee was given au- 
thority to make modifications of the 
above statement and if necessary to 
make the general rule cover certain 


fouls which might occur during the ° 


down in which the kick occurred but 
prior to the kick. | 

Five-yard penalty for illegal shift. 
It was the opinion of the committee 
that there is no good reason for a se- 
vere penalty for an illegal shift. It is 
not appreciably different from the foul 
for backs in motion. Also it was felt 
that better administration of the rule 
would be secured if a lighter penalty 
were prescribed. The committee voted 
to make the penalty for an illegal shift 
5 yards instead of 15 yards. Inciden- 
tally this will eliminate several com- 
plicated situations where, heretofore, 
the official had to determine whether 
the foul was for an illegal shift or for 
backs in motion. Since the penalty is 
now the same, there will be no neces- 
sity for making this distinction. 

Ball always put in play between in- 
bounds lines. In harmony with the at- 
tempt of the committee to eliminate 
exceptions to general rules for situa- 
tions which seldom happen, the com- 
mittee voted that the ball must always 
be put in play between the in-bounds 
lines. Heretofore, this has applied to 
most cases but exceptions were made 
for the kick-off. A team was allowed to 
kick-off from the side zone if they 
should so choose. Also the question of 
whether the kick after safety could be 
made from a side zone has given rise 
to much difference of opinion. 

The new rule will make it possible 
to cover all of these situations with 
one simple statement. Also there will 
no longer be any necessity for clutter- 
ing up the rules with statements about 
the holder for a place kick being out of 
bounds for a kick to be made from near 
a sideline. 

More than one incompletion in end 
zone. Several years ago when it was 
decided to remove the distance penalty 
for a second incompletion during a 
series the interscholastic editors pre- 
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scribed that this should apply when 
the incompletion was in the end zone 
as well as when it was in the scrimmage 
zone. However, when the matter was 
brought up for discussion the commit- 
tee voted that while they agreed with 
the principle they thought it best not 
to make a difference in this respect 
from the collegiate and professional 
codes. 

Now that the principle has been ac- 
cepted by the other codes there is no 
longer any reason for not incorporat- 
ing it in the interscholastic rules. The 
committee voted that a minor incom- 
pletion (anywhere) cannot result in a 
touchback except on fourth down. 


Ball resilience specified. Cognizance 
was taken of the trend in ball manufac- 
ture which indicates that in the near 
future there will be molded footballs 
corresponding to the molded basket- 
ball which is already in wide use. The 
committee recognized the possibilities 
in such ball construction and also the 
necessity for prescribing legal limita- 
tions relative to what constitutes a 
legal ball. The present rule specifies 
that a ball should be blown to a pres- 
sure of 12% to 13% pounds. Obviously 
this might lead to the use of a ball 
which is entirely too lively if the ball 
is of molded construction. 

The committee voted to insert a note 
in Rule 1, Sec. 3 to the effect that a ball 
must meet certain resilience standards 
which will be specified in the 1938 
rules and that the molded type of foot- 
ball may be used only by mutual 
agreement. The committee also rec- 
ommends that such balls be used ex- 
perimentally in order to determine 
their definite effect on the game. 

One of the points which was brought 
out in connection with the new ball is 
the fact that its resilience can be con- 
trolled. Hence the relationship be- 
tween the length it can be kicked to 
the distance the ball must be carried 
can be definitely regulated. If it is as- 
sumed that there is a scientific rela- 
tionship between the kicking distance 
by adult players and the carrying dis- 
tance, then it follows that the scientific 
relationship between these two factors 


in the interscholastic games might be |! 


improved. 

There is a possibility that the prob- 
lem of moving the goal posts back to 
the goal line may be solved in the fu- 
ture by prescribing the resilience for 
an interscholastic legal ball which will 
enable an interscholastic player to 
kick the ball an additional distance 
such as to compensate for leaving the 
goal posts on the end line. It should be 
understood that these suggestions were 
made only in the attempt to analyze 
possible dewelopments for future years. 
The ball for 1938 will have the same 
resilience as that which has been in 
use in the past. 


Coverage for two fouls following 
whistle. The committee authorized 
definite coverage for fouls by both 
teams, one or both of which are dur- 
ing continuing action, or after the ball 
is out of bounds or in touch, or between 
downs. It should be noted that this 
deals with certain complicated situa- 


tions which seldom happen but which 
have never been covered by rule. A 
simplified table will give coverage. 

Loose ball. For convenience, the 
term “loose ball” will probably be 
adopted and defined. It will cover cer- 
tain situations where the ball is in the 
air but is not technically a “free ball” 
(such as where a backward pass or 
fumble is in the air but has not yet be- 
come a free ball through touching an 
opponent or the ground). This is im- 
portant in dealing with the right to use 
the hands. 

Coverage for foul before start of 
pass. If there is a foul by Team B be- 
fore or during a forward pass, it is not 
offset by an incompletion which results 
from the pass being grounded. The 
present rule was adopted because it 
was a very simple method of adminis- 
tering several situations which do not 
commonly occur. The chief opposition 
to the present rule is in the fact that 
an offside by B has been offset by a 
minor incompletion. The modification 
will eliminate this possibility. 

Clarifications. Several minor changes 
in wording or brief additions were au- 
thorized as aids to a study of the rules. 
An illustration is in 6-4-3. The paren- 
thetical statement “anywhere” will be 
inserted after “incomplete” to make it 
clear that this applies even though the 
incompletion is in an end zone. 

Comments. Comments relative to 
pass interference and clipping will out- 
line definite interpretations for certain 
situations that have been in dispute. 

Six-man football. The summary of 
modifications of the rules which are 
desirable for six-man football in 1938 
will be patterned after those formu- 
lated by the Epler committee, contin- 
gent on proper arrangements being 
made with that committee. The inter- 
scholastic committee recommends that 
schools which desire the abbreviated 
game, center attention on the six-man 
game rather than the seven, eight or 
nine-man game. 


Voting on questionnaire 


The votes on the annual question- 
naire (see p. 25 in the January Scho- 
lastic Coach) and the sentiment of 
the committee show a rather decided 
trend towards ultimate adoption of 
several measures. Several of the 
more important ones follow. The 
first two deal with proposals that 
would make the game slightly more 
open for high school play. 

1. Allow any number of forward 
passes during a down, provided they 
are started from behind the line. 

The questionnaire vote was 565 
in favor of immediate adoption and 
810 against. The committee vote was 
6 for immediate adoption and 14 op- 
posed. There was a strong sentiment 
in favor of continued experimenta- 
tion with this measure before final 
adoption. In view of the fact that this 
proposal had never been included in 
a questionnaire or been voted on by 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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Comfo-Tred Shoes 
are Nailess and 
Air-Cushioned ... 


Brilliantly styled for discriminating 
men, Weyenberg Comfo-Tred Shoes 
are today’s version of streamlined 
comfort for active feet. Nailess, they 
provide the flexibility all feet need. 
A soft, resilient insole that will never 
curl or crack, conceals a shock-absorb- 
ing air-cushion under heel and arch. 
Your feet are freed from sag and 
strain, as the day wears on, by a flexi- 
ble arch-saddle. 


You'll get a real “kick” out of having 
feet that always feel like “going 
places.’’ Comfo-Treds will please your 
pocketbook too — at $7.50 the pair. 


Ask your dealer or write for folder. 
WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO., Milwaukee 
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For Girls’ 
Gym Togs 
For all garments 


that must stand 
hard wear. Sun proof 


—perspiration proof— 
tub proof. Repeated boil- 
ings will not destroy its 


original color and lustre. 


Yet it costs no more! 


For sample swatch and 
color chart, write to 


MAHLER TEXTILES, Ince. 
Selling Agents for 


STONE MILL FABRICS CORP. 
40 Worth Street, New York 
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Football 


Formation Stamp 


With the Scholastic Coach Football 
Formation Stamp you can set up any 
formation imaginable in a minute’s 
time. Have your manager stamp out 
the desired formation for distribu- 
tion among your players. Change the 
formation whenever you please mere- 
ly by shifting the little rubber football 
types to different positions. 


THE PRICE IS $1.25 POSTPAID 


This is what you get: 


12 Movable Rubber Football Types, 
Stamp with Five Grooves, Ink Pad, Pair 
of Tweezers, a Set of Eleven Defensive 
Xs, Which Can be Inserted and Spaced 
as Opposition to Your Formation. 


All packed in a sturdy box 
and sent to you immediately. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
BOOKSHOP 


250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


N.C. A.A., COACHES CONVENTIONS 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL RULES CHANGES 


ETTING up house in _ separate 
hotels, the American Football 
Coaches Association and the Na- 

tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
moved in on New Orleans during the 
Christmas holidays for their annual 
joint conventions. 

With the meeting of the N.C.A.A. 
football rules committee slated almost 
two months earlier than usual (Jan. 2, 
immediately following the close of the 
convention), the eoaches manifested a 


greater willingness than ever before to. 


discuss proposals for changes in the 
rules. But, as a whole, they were almost 
unanimous in favoring a conservative 
approach to any consideration for rules 
changes. 

With Lou Little, coach of Columbia, 
as chairman and Harry Stuhldreher of 
Wisconsin, secretary, the rules commit- 
tee of the coaches group deliberated 
over the recommendations of their con- 
temporaries and proposals sent in by 
mail by well-meaning “Monday morn- 
ing coaches.” Little, in expressing his 
opinion of changes which might make 
football a better game, said he favored 
anything which would benefit the of- 
fense. 

“There is little worse than a defen- 
sive game,” he said. “I'd like to see for- 
ward passing allowed anywhere be- 
hind the line of scrimmage, and I’d 
like to see more laterals in the game. 
I’d also like to see the ball moved in 
15 instead of 10 yards on out-of-bounds 
plays, and a more drastic penalty for 
kicking out of bounds on the kick-off.” 


Recommend two changes 


The group agreed on two recommen- 
dations to pass on to the N.C.A.A. foot- 
ball rules committee; namely, that 
when a ball goes out of bounds or be- 
comes dead within 15 yards of the side- 
line, it be put in play 15 yards from 
the sideline instead of 10. And second, 
that a forward pass which inadver- 
tently touches an ineligible man be- 
hind the line of scrimmage be called 
incomplete, and counted as a down. 
Under present rules, when such a situ- 
ation occurs, the offensive team lose 
the ball. 

At the N.C.A.A. meeting, Chairman 
Walter Okeson of the rules committee 
submitted a report which intimated 
that few changes in the rules were 
necessary. He declared that some lib- 
eralization of the forward pass is ad- 
vocated by many coaches and that the 
forward pass from any point behind 
the line of scrimmage, as in the pro- 
fessional code, “is not a bad rule.” 
Surprisingly, he gave as a weakness of 
modern college football the rule which 
prevents a player who legally recov- 
ers a ball fumbled by an opponent, 
from advancing it. 

Meeting in strict secrecy at Edge- 


water Park, Miss., the rules committee 
exercised extreme conservatism in re. 
vising the college code for 1938. They 
accepted the recommendation of the 


rules committee of the American Foot- 


ball Coaches Assn. and moved an out- 
of-bounds ball or one which becomes 
dead within 15 yards of the sideline, 
to a spot 15 yards in from the sideline. 

The only other change applies to for- 
ward passes over the goal line. For the 
1938 season, only fourth-down passes 
back of the goal line will be ruled as 
touchbacks. For the last few years, the 
offensive team was given only one free 
passing try into the end zone. Both 
changes are of minor importance and 
should prove mildly helpful to the of- 
fense. 

While the coaches were pondering 
over possible rules changes, the ath- 
letic directors of smaller institutions 
wondered about gate receipts and foot- 
ball dollars. They heard Dr. G. W. 
Shaffer, physical education director of 
Johns Hopkins University. in Balti- 
more, tell how his school eliminated 
both gate receipts and football dollars 
and got football crowds. 


Drop athletic fee 


“If smaller colleges would make their 
appeal to students in other ways than 
football they would be better off,” he 
declared. At Johns Hopkins four years 
ago the athletic board and the entire 
athletic system was reorganized. The 
annual ten dollar student athletic fee 
was dropped and then, last February, 
Johns Hopkins eliminated gate re- 
ceipts. “We play home and home games 
with schools,” he continued, “and each 
visiting team pays its own expenses. 
It costs us about $25,000 annually and 
the money comes out of our general 
endowment. 

“Eighty-six percent of the students 
now take part in our 16 sports through- 
out the year. And it has helped our at- 
tendance too. We had three times as 
many people when we played St. 
John’s in a driving rain this year, than 
we had in the sunshine last year.” 

Approximately 70 smaller college 
athletic directors attended the round- 
table discussion on the responsibility 
of the small college and university ad- 
ministration for the conduct, including 
financial aid and control, of intercol- 
legiate sports. 

“Football is a luxury sport at colleges 
having less than 1,000 students,” stated 
Dr. John H. Nichols, director of ath- 
letics at Oberlin College in Ohio. Citing 
figures to show that football does not 
pay its own way at smaller colleges, 
Dr. Nichols said he believed that ath- 
letic departments in such institutions 
should be conducted along the same 
lines as any other department; on a 
budget responsibility to the adminis- 
tration. 
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Following a luncheon period, repre- 
sentatives of the larger colleges and 
universities held a round-table talk on 
their administrations’ conduct. Declar- 
ing that the era of commercialization 
of athletics has passed, Dr. James 
Monroe Smith, president of Louisiana 
State University, said that fully 300 
students—not athletes—receive higher 
stipends for approximately the same 
work as do athletes working their way 
through school. 

“Any institution can solve its prob- 
lems in relation to its athletic depart- 
ment.” he continued, “by maintaining 
reasonably high scholastic standards. 
The quality of our football teams in 
the past few years has been reflected 
in the scholarship of the athletes.” 
Most of the speakers agreed that the 
question of control and direction of 
athletic departments should be vested 
in the college or university adminis- 
trative groups. 


Coaches’ sessions 


The coaches, as usual, did most of 
their meeting and talking in little in- 
formal groups, around the equipment 
booths or across the lunch counter, Oc- 
easionally they would drop into the 
main ballroom for blackboard sessions 
and moving pictures of football games. 

A. A. Alonzo Stagg, coach of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, remarked that 
“football was crazy.” Not the game it- 
self, he hastened to add, but the ball. 
“The shape of it is crazy, and the way 
it bounces is crazy,” he said. “A team 
must be more than well coached ‘to 
always win. Breaks determine many a 
game’s outcome.” 

Bert Ingwersen, former line coach at 
L. S. U. and now at Northwestern, dole- 
fully admitted that “all leagues are 
tough now. I believe that you have bet- 
ter passers and catchers in the South 
and we have more aggressive linemen 
in the Mid-west. But that is only natu- 
ral because of the climate. A team can- 
not play 60 minutes of hard football on 
a hot day down South, so they have to 
open up their game. 

“In our section the weaker teams 
were stronger and the stronger teams 
weaker last year. But they were all 
good.” Ingwersen believes that Sammy 
Baugh is one of the greatest passers 
the game has ever known. 

“I went to see him work out in Chi- 
cago for their (Washington Redskins) 
game with the Bears. I stood behind 
him in dummy scrimmage as the Red- 
skins practiced passing. The defense 
knew he was going to pass and yet I 
saw him complete 17 straight passes. 

“He has the knack of letting the ball 
go just at the right moment. If his re- 
ceiver doesn’t look around the instant 
he is in the open, the ball is likely to 
hit him on the head. Baugh is most 
adept, too, at dodging tacklers and in 
getting the ball away so that the of- 
ficials can’t rule the pass intentionally 
grounded. Also he is nimble enough to 
avoid being tackled hard. He is truly a 
great back.” 


Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education at Purdue 


University and a member of the com- 
mittee on injuries and fatalities, re- 
ported that the fatality toll this year 
was the lowest since official records 
were started in 1931. Fatalities were di- 
vided as follows: sandlot, 3; athletic 
club, 3; high school, 13; and, signifi- 
cantly, colleges, none. This is a total 
of 11 or 37 percent less than last year 
and 42 percent less since the peak in 
1931. 

Most of the fatalities were to players 
between the ages of 16-18, with a ma- 
jority of deaths reported from Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Illinois. 

In 1931, thirty-three deaths were in- 
directly due to football; in 1932, thirty- 
two; 1933, twenty-seven; 1934, twenty- 
five; 1935; twenty-nine; 1936, thirty; 
and 1937, nineteen. It would seem to 
indicate that coaches in colleges and 
high schools are setting up more rigor- 
ous safety procedures. This drop is also 
probably due, Dr. Eastwood’s report 
continued, to school administrators 
providing better equipment, facilities 
and medical care. 

Dr. Eastwood recommended a closer 
supervision by parents of children 
playing sandlot football, as well as 
those players on high school teams. 
Both groups are liable to come home 
after playing and fail to tell their pa- 
rents of bruises, head injuries, etc. 

The Public Relations Committee of 
the Association launched an attack on 
certain post-season bowl games “inim- 
ical to the welfare of football.” Chair- 
man Harvey Harman, who recently 
resigned the coaching berth at Penn- 
sylvania, warned the coaches that “The 
various bowl and charity games are 
creating a situation which needs the 
attention of this association. 

“There is a growing feeling among 
the players that they are being ex- 
ploited by these out of season games. 
This feeling was expressed by a major 
team when members were reported to 
have asked for a sum of money to par- 
ticipate. It is the sentiment of this com- 
mittee that our association should seri- 
ously discuss this situation. Certainly, 
we should not wish to dispense with 
our well-established bowl games, and 
football should continue to aid worthy 
charities, but perhaps we can do some- 
thing to reduce the number of benefit 
games college teams are called upon to 
play.” 

The report also added that gambling 
and drinking at football games have 
added to the hazards of football, but 
that pool gambling has been lessened 
during the 1937 because the public is 
realizing that they are being played 
for suckers, and because fewer coaches 
give pre-game forecasts. 

Harry Stuhldreher of Wisconsin was 
elected president of the Association to 
succeed Harry Kipke, former coach 
at Michigan. Elmer Layden, coach of 
Notre Dame, was elected a member of 
the trustees. Other officers are Lou 
Little, Columbia; A. N. “Bo” McMillan, 
University of Indiana; H. O. “Fritz” 
Crisler, Princeton University, first, 
second and third vice-presidents; and 
William H. Cowell, athletic director at 
New Hampshire, secretary-treasurer. 


| Just Out! 
BETTER _ BAskerpitt 
BASKET- 


BALL 


Technique, Tactics, 
and Tales 


490 pages, $4.00 


PRACTICAL guide for teaching and de- 

veloping basketball technique, together with 
a complete discussion of how the game should be 
played. The author, head basketball coach, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, explains graphically the most 
advanced developments of the game, and through 
copious use of diagrams and photographs makes 
clear every detail of individual and team play. 


PORKENT 


Ready Soon 
Lamar’s 


THe ATHLETIC PLANT 
Layout, Equipment and Care 


Explains how to lay out, construct, and care for 
athletic fields and facilities for all types of athletic 
contests. Gives practical material on constructing 
athletic equipment in the school shop. Includes 
suggestions for conducting athletic contests in 
line with modern trends. $3.00. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THE ACCEPTED 


TIMERS 


for Basketball? 

Track? Swimming? 

Football? Boxing? 
SEND FOR THIS 


BIG CATALOG 


GUINAND - GALLET~ GALCO 
and SECURITY TIMERS are 


on sale at all local dealers 
Write for new catalog 3 


JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 
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| BASKETBALL 


and other athletics, often result 
in injuries which leave the tis- 
sues bruised. discolored and 


painful. 


relieves pain, reduces swelling 
and hastens the disappearance 


of discoloration. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


i 167 Varick St., N. Y. 


TENNIS COACHES 
Send for New Tennis Booklet (ee | 
“400 YEARS OF TENNIS” ‘ag 


Solve the Catgut Mystery ...& 
read about Madamoiselle Mar- 
got, 15th Century Joan of Are 
of tennis . . . about James I of 
Scotland who lost his life try- 
ing to escape thru a _ tennis 
vault . . . of tennis courts cost- 
ing $100,000 each... 


These and many other unusual 
and amusing incidents about 
tennis—‘‘The Sport of Kings 
and the King of Sports,.’’ told 
in this new 24-Page booklet. 
Contains 28 historic tennis 
illustrations and story of the 
game from 15th Century to 
the present. 


FREE Write today on 
your school let- 
terhead for your free copy 
of YEARS OF TEN- 
NIS.”’ If you wish addi- 
tional copies for your ten- 
nis classes we will gladly 
send them to you free of “we 4 
charge or obligation. 


THOMPSON MFG. co. 


Makers of Quality Gut Tennis & Badminton Strings 


4557 PACKERS AVE., U.S. Yards, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PROTECT AND PRESERVE 
your copies of 
SCHOLASTIC COACH 
in a sturdy binder made of simulated 
grain leather embossed in gold with 
the name of this magazine. Binder 
holds twelve copies . . . no punching 


necessary ...da snap and they are se- 
cure. Binders are sent postpaid. 


PRICE $1.50 


Send orders to 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 
250 EAST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No-Germ Heavy Service 
LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and Welded 
Insist upon No-Germ Baskets 
(Look for Label). They equip 
many Gyms. Cost less — last 
longer. Assorted sizes. Con- 
sult your Dealer or Write 

Direct. 
AMERICAN WIRE FORMCO., 
INC., 275-279 Grant Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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High School Rules Changes 


(Continued from page 31) 


the committee prior to this year, the 
number of sponsors is significant. 

2. Allow any eligible player of A 
to complete a pass after it has been 
touched only by an eligible team- 
mate. 

The questionnaire vote was 752 in 
favor of immediate adoption, 613 
against. The committee vote was 10 
for immediate adoption and 11 
against. When this question was first 
proposed three years ago it received 
very little consideration. Favorable 
sentiment has been accumulating and 
each year the proposal has received 
additional support. A number of 
those who voted against immediate 
adoption recommended experimen- 
tation with various phases of the 
problem and resubmission for con- 
sideration next year. 

3. There was strong sentiment in 
favor of ultimately allowing B to 
intercept a pass after it is touched 
by an ineligible player if and when 
2 above should be adopted. Such a 
measure would give some advantage 
to Team B to compensate for the ad- 
vantage to Team A as outlined above. 

4. Both the questionnaire vote and 
the vote of the committee indicated 
widespread approval of the present 
interscholastic rule which specified 
that if a kick is attempted on a try, 
the ball is dead as soon as the failure 
of the kick is evident. This is one 
phase of a trend to have the referee 
kill the ball immediately in various 
unusual situations and to thus pre- 
vent wasted energy of players and 
confusion as to right of declining a 
penalty. Illustrations of other cases 
follow: When ball is snapped to a 
player on the line; when the snapper 
illegally lifts the ball before the 
snap; and when a free kick is illegal- 
ly made (such as using a punt in- 
stead of a drop or place kick). 

5. There was overwhelming ap- 


proval of the present interscholastic 
rules relative to a kick-off out of 
bounds and relative to administer- 
ing the penalty for a disqualifying 
foul. This is in harmony with a de- 
cided trend toward eliminating ex- 
ceptions to general rules to cover 
situations which happen very, infre- 
quently. In this way the football code 
which is generally conceded to be 
much more complicated than is 
necessary can be considerably sim- 
plified. 

6. There is a strong trend toward 
measures which will stimulate drop 
and place kicking. For interscholas- 
tic games the placing of the goal 
posts on the end line has made kick- 
ing a lost art and the threat of a kick 
is no longer an offensive weapon in 
the congested 20-yard area. The 
committee authorized experimental 
study of several proposals and also 
considered the effect of balls of a 
new type of construction which may 
result in longer kicks and thus solve 
the problem for high school players 
whose kicking powers are not as 
great as those of college and profes- 
sional players. 

It is evident that if the relation- 
ship between distance of kicks and 
field and goal dimensions is scien- 
tifically correct for adults, it cannot 
be correct for younger players. The 
location and size of the goal and 
dimensions of the field are factors 
which could vary to compensate for 
difference in physical development, 
but there are certain obstacles which 
make changes in these respects diffi- 
cult. However, balls of the new type 
of construction may introduce an- 
other variable factor which can be 
controlled and which may, with 
proper administration by the com- 


mittee, result in immeasurable im- _ 


provement in the _ interscholastic 


game. 


Girls Basketball | 


(Continued from page 19) 


Ordinarily a smart set of guards will 
shift on this play. The guard who 
would ordinarily cover the right for- 
ward will drop back to cover the cen- 
ter forward. But when the play is 
used in a series, the guard very often 
will be caught napping. 

At Rome we limit ourselves to 20 
plays. Six of these are set plays from 
throw -ins against teams using the 
man-to-man defense, and five others 
are designed for use against a zone 
defense. Two additional plays are used 
only in emergencies. 


Several formations we employ are 
a bit unusual. In our “hub” formation, 
three guards and two forwards form a 
ring around the center circle. When 
the center forward receives the ball 
from the referee, the players sudden- 
ly break from the maze, spread into 
several highly deceiving formations 
and attack with speed and dispatch. 
If the ball is handled skillfully it is 
very difficult for an opponent to keep 
up with the player actually in posses- 
sion of the ball. Against a zone defense 
such plays, of course, are impossible. 
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Five Man Defense 


(Continued from page 11) 


selves concentrating on defenses to 
stop cleverly executed block or 
checker plays. Some of us forgot that 
offenses win—not defenses—and ig- 
nored the paying public when we 
instructed our players to shoot only 
from close in. 

I let the 1937-38 rules decide for 
me to return to a defense that had 
always been successful, one that pro- 
vides the spectators with a type of 
game they like—a free-scoring one. 
My records prove that the shifting 
five-man defense strengthens a team 
appreciably and affords real thrills 
for the spectators. I should never 
have discontinued the style of de- 
fense that was so successful during 
my first nine years of coaching. 


Coaching points + 


Our shifting five-man defense at 
Vincennes is effective against all 
types of offenses. Concentration in 


’ front of the path of the ball is what 


a defense of this type is designed for. 
We observe the following general 
rules. Some of them apply equally as 
well to the man-to-man and zone 
defenses. 


1. Count the men in front of you. 

2. Never turn your back on the 
ball. 

3. Keep between the man with the 
ball, the man you are guarding, and 
the basket. 

4. Never break the front-line de- 
fense as long as only two men are 
through. 

5. Move into your defensive posi- 
tion without hesitancy. 

6. Rush every pass and every shot. 

7. When it is necessary to change 
positions on the court, move for- 
ward toward your goal or backwards 
toward the opponent’s goal. 

8. Play far enough away from 
your opponent to invite a pass from 
his teammate, but close enough to 
intercept if ball is passed. 

9. Play the ball and not the man. 
Never take your eye off the ball. 

10. Break fast as soon as you gain 
possession, and fall back on defense 
immediately when possession is lost. 

ll. Never crowd an opponent 
when he is retreating from his goal. 

12. Rush any player the instant 
he finishes a dribble. 

13. The advance defense may 
take chances on intercepting as two 
men are always back close to the 
basket. 

14. Break the front-line defense 
only as a last resort. 

15. If ball is on the left side of the 
court, play heavily unbalanced to 
the left. 


Under the present rules we find 
that our team is stronger offensive- 
ly when they use this shifting five- 
man defense. A game today, played 
in eight-minute quarters, is equiv- 
alent to the old game played in two 
20-minute halves. Reserve energy is 
needed and we can get it as at least 
one man of the five has time to relax 
occasionally on defense. 

The five-man defense encourages 
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alertness and speeds up the offense 
by providing more opportunities to 
shoot. The law of averages will take 
care of the field goals. Henceforth, 
we will encourage rather than re- 
strain the players from shooting. 
With the five-man defense to help 
us gain possession and the latest 
rules that give us the ball after every 
basket by our opponents, we can 
well afford to gamble on our shots. 


Basketball Brain Teasers 


(Continued from page 25) 


depends on the length of time it takes 
to get the ball off the support. 


Question 8 


Answer: 8. (a) 1 is correct. (b) 2 is 
correct. Comment: In past years there 
was considerable discussion as to when 
the official might blow his whistle in 
this case. The proper procedure is for 
the official to blow his whistle as soon 
as the ball leaves the shooter’s hands. 


Question 9 


Answer: 2 is correct. Comment: 
Many writers think that the player in 
this situation is restricted from touch- 
ing only the ring or backboard. This is 
not the case. He is restricted from 
touching the basket and the basket in- 
cludes the net. 


Question 10 


Answer: 2 is correct. Comment: This 
is the one exception to the general 
statement that a player may always 
pivot after coming to a legal stop. 


Question || 


Answer: (a) 2 is correct. (b) B. Com- 
ment: The question involved here is 
whether the ball is considered as hav- 
ing been in bounds while travelling the 
distance between the plane of the end 
line and the back of the backboard. It 
has been ruled that the ball is consid- 
ered as having been in bounds during 
this interval. 


Question 12 


Answer: 1, 2, 3, 5, 8 and 9. Comment: 
Some writers were of the opinion that 
the ball is automatically out of bounds 
when it touches the ceiling. This is not 
the case unless there are special 
ground rulings to this effect. There 
were also some writers who believe 
that the ball is not automatically out 
of bounds when it touches the back of 
the backboard and several stated that 
the ball is not out of bounds in the sit- 
uation outlined in part 9. In the lat- 
ter situation the official calls for a 
jump ball. 


“CorD-BILT”’ BASKET BALL 


The Greatest Development In Ball Con- 
struction Since The Invention Of TheGame 


Adopted By Many States As The 
Official 1938 Tournament Ball 


Nine years of co-operation between the NATIONAL FEDER- 

ATION OF STATE HIGH SCHOOLS 
CIATION and inventive geniuses has resulted in this new 
CORD-BILT ball—the pioneer in a new field. It is made of 
deep pebbled grain cowhide leather and moulded into a perfect 
sphere and will retain its true shape much longer than any 
ordinary Official ball. It has welted seams—giving a smart, 
attractive appearance and priceless aid in handling. Resilience 
or liveliness controlled—each ball built to react the same as 
the traditional seam ball—Uniformity in size, shape, weight 
and reaction—no dead spots—no sewing to rip—perfectly bal- 
anced. The ultimate in streamlining and durability. 

In addition to the D25 Basket Ball shown at the left, 
Dubow makes the famous Approved Official D35 and many 
other basket ball models in many price ranges. Dubow basket 
balls will be kind to your budget. Mr. Coach. Ask your dealer 
to show you Dubow Basket Ball and other sport equipment. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG 


J. A. DUBOW MEG. CO. 190713, MILWAUKEE AVE. 
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lf you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, University High School, lowa 
City, lowa. 


“In the fall of 1927 my Black Hills 
Teachers College football team of 
Spearfish, S. D., was playing the 
Nebraska State Teachers College at 
Chadron, and our boys were taking a 
fair-sized shellacking. A_ substitute 
fullback, who thought very highly 
of himself, was sent into the game 
for Spearfish, and the Yellowjackets’ 
quarterback, Sullivan, called on him 
to carry the ball the first three plays 
he was in the game. He lost yardage 
on every play. 

“Each time he complained loudly 
about the boys not opening a hole for 
him. On the fourth down he was called 
on to punt, and, being more or less 
hurried on his kick, got off a bad one 
which hit Captain Malcolm, the cen- 
ter, squarely in the back. The big, 
slow-spoken Scot straightened up: 
‘What the hell, Kep, do you want us 
to open holes for your punts, too!’” 

Thanks to Dan O. Root of Armijo 
Union High School, Fairfield, Calif. 
His third contribution to this column 
follows. It rates him membership in 
the C.C.C.C. Who’s next? 


A freshman named Lowham was 
on my Evanston, Wyo., High School 
team back in 1925. Despite the fact 
that he had never seen a football game, 
his huge size was enough to rate him 
as a regular guard even while he was 
trying to learn what the game was all 
about. In an early season game at Supe- 
rior, Lowham broke through the of- 
fense and messed up a play so that 
the Superior ball-carrier fumbled. The 
ball bounced a couple of times and 
landed in Lowham’s arms. 

He was headed in the right direction 
and had a good ten yards lead with 
the goal only thirty yards away when 
the Superior captain, Paine, who had 
seen the loose ball, found his voice 
sufficiently to yell, “Fall on the ball!” 


With a clear field ahead of him and 
the ball under his arm, Lowham 
promptly lay down on the pigskin! 
The game ended in a scoreless tie. 


After several overwhelming defeats 
the junior high finally crashed through 
with an unexpected victory. Said one 
of the midget subs importantly after 
the game, “Now, Coach, don’t be get- 
ting overconfident about this. That 
next game is going to be a tough one!” 

Thanks to Jack Sterrett, former ath- 
letic director of St. Thomas College, 
for pulling that one out of the bag. 


In Gowrie’s recent 59 to 23 victory 
over Paton, Ia., lanky Harris Magnus- 
son poured in 39 of the victor’s points. 
Last week against Solon, Clarence 
Shera, junior forward on the Tiffin, Ia., 
quintet, led his team with 46 points. 
The state record of 47 is still held by 
Ward of Parnell, a freshman at the 
state university now. 


Tiffin began playirfg basketball only 
last year. Their new gym, made pos- 
sible by a P.W.A. grant and a small 
bond issue, was entirely constructed 
by the members of the team as a man- 
ual training class project under the 
direction of their coach, G. M. Ludwig. 
Progressive educators please note. 


A couple of years ago Lou Lassiter 
untangled his 6 ft. 10 in. frame long 
enough to score 33 points in a single 
basketball game for Illinois College. 
That was pretty good; it topped the 
best that even the Big Ten could offer, 
29 points. 


Then this winter along came Chuck 
Chuckovits of Toledo University with 
17 field goals and 7 free throws, 41 
“chukkers,” against Adrain College. 
Amazing! 

“Pooh! Pooh!,” said Mr. Hank Lui- 
setti of Stanford and promptly ran up 
50 points against Duquesne while, it 
is said, he was trying to keep his team- 
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mates from throwing him the ball. 
Unbelievable! 

And now the boys can elevate their 
sight to something that is really in the 


tree tops, Big Jim Murdaugh’s 78 - 


points scored during a 115 to 30 rout 
of Bethel College. Jim, a forward at 
Freed-Hardeman College of Hender- 
son, Tenn., had only 16 points at the 
half. His 62 points in the next twenty 
minutes represents a mighty busy eve- 
ning for any one man. 

It is claimed that Murdaugh missed 
only two of 34 shots from the field and 
just one of 15 from the foul line. By 
the way, who remembers the name of 
that Missouri girl who scored over 100 
points in one game for her high school 
team a few years ago? 


For the third time in one month 
the Jerseyville, Ill., High School team 
went through a game in which every 
member of the team made the same 
number of field goals. Against Rood- 
house, Dec. 18, each of the seven Jer- 
seyville players contributed two bas- 
kets to the total. I give up as a 
statistician; it just isn’t possible. 


Tradition — For the past twelve 
years there has been a Corsello on 
the St. Patrick’s of Cedar Rapids team. 
Thanks to Coach Francis Sueppel of 
St. Mary’s of Iowa City for spotting 
that one. 


Marquette University’s regular line- 
up includes a Bohemian, an English- 
man, a German, a Hungarian, and a 
Norwegian. The leading subs are an 
Irishman, an Italian, and a Welshman. 

The high school team of Lake Lin- 
den, Mich., one of the state finalists 
at Detroit a few years back, had a 
similar league of nations flavor. A 
Frenchman and an Irishman played 
forward, a German occupied the center 
berth, while an Englishman and a 
Scotchman played guard. The bitter 
animosities of centuries forgotten. For 
guards, give me Scotchmen every time. 
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They give away nothing. I heard you, 
MacKenzie. 

The Elk Horn, Ia., team is strictly 
a closed corporation this season; all 
ten squad members are Danes. 


Every one of the five regulars of the 


all-sophomore team at the University | 


of Southern California hails from In- 
diana. Coach Sam Barry is taking 
quite a ribbing. 

The night that U.S.C. played 
U.C.L.A., 
greeted the Trojans with: 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Indiana!” 


“Indiana! 


Coach J. F. Swartzendruber reports 


\.that all ten of the boys enrolled at 


Center, Ia., High School are on his 


the Uclan cheering section | 


basketball team. As ninth graders the | 
Brenneman twins are showing up well | 


for him. 


Grandpappy, who is a little deaf, 


had just witnessed his first basketball | 


game. 


“Well, sir, it was a great game! How | 


many points did your grandson Alvin 
make?” 

“Waal, now, I don’t know rightly. 
‘Peared to me like he was adoin’ about 
forty or fifty pants a minute until he 


got all tuckered out there near the | 


end!” 


From the Associated Press comes 
the account of the troubles of time- 
keeper A. S. Williams of West Point, 
Neb. Resolved to end the game exact- 
ly on time, Williams placed a pistol 
in one hand, a gong in the other, and 
a horn in his mouth. All failed him. 
Before he could get out on the floor to 
tackle the referee, the game had gone 
more than a minute beyond the regu- 
lation. 


“I doubt whether you had me in 
mind when you ask, in your Jan. issue, 
‘What team had three brothers and 
two cousins on the first team,’ but you 
didn’t miss Bartley, Neb., by far. We 
have them here but they are strung 
out over three teams. The oddity of 
it is, however, that all five of the boys 
play guard. 

“Bill and Don Wight, brothers, are 
first string guards; James, a cousin, 
plays guard on the first string midgets; 
John, brother to James, and Dale 
Dean, brother of Bill and Don, 70 lbs. 
each, hold down the midget reserve 
guard posts. Five Wights and all 
guards.” Coach Virgil Kirste sent in 
that one. 


The officials of the Ashland-Easton 
game in Illinois were the Mitchell 
brothers of Petersburg. 


This is positively the last word on 
the subject until the Dionnes organize 
the Callendar Cemay Five. The bas- 
ketball squad at Wise, Va., is com- 
posed of four sets of twins: Ethel and 
Edith Clarke, 17; Elline and Earline 
May, 17; Ruby and Willie Nuckles, 
15; and Fay and Gay Roberts, 14. 
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Cnnouncing— 


e No Entry Fees 


e Open to All 
High Schools 


e Silver Medals to 
Boy and Girl 


Winners in 


Each School 


e ENTER YOUR 
SCHOOL NOW 


HE National Scholastic Tennis Tournament is open to 

all high schools and junior high schools in the United 
States. There is no entry fee, nor any red tape attached 
to entering. A letter addressed to: Tennis Editor, Scholas- 
tic, applying for admission to the tournament, and signed 
by any member of the staff—will be accepted as an entry. 
Application may also be made by checking “TENNIS woe. 
NAMENT ENTRY” in the coupon on page 32. 


The National Scholastic Tennis Tournament is strictly 
intramural and is designed to encourage the playing of 
tennis on the part of the student body as a whole. 


Each school has complete control over its own tourna- 
ments, and may hold them any time before the end of the 
term. 


A silver medal, suitably inscribed, will be presented to 
the winners of both the boy and girl tournament in each 
school. Free draw charts will be furnished to every school 
holding a tournament. 


When applying for entry to the tournament, specify 
whether there will be a tournament for boys only, girls 
only, or a boys’ and a girls’ tournament. Schools are ad- 
vised to register at once, as admission is restricted to 2500. 


This tournament plan is another of the services ren- 


dered high schools by 


Scholastic Publications 


SCHOLASTIC - SCHOLASTIC COACH 
New York, N. Y. 


250 East 43rd Street 
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FAMOUS ‘COACHES EXPLAIN THEIR TRAINING RULES TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


HEN an athlete selects 
a beverage as part of 
his training diet, he wants one 
that will be high in caloric con- 
tent; one that will keep him 
lean and one that will help his 
"wind." He may not be able 
to get all of these things in 
the same beverage, but he 
can obtain the best features easily by a wise selec- 
tion of his drinks at mealtime. _ 

Milk, beverages made with milk, and fruit juice 
drinks that are naturally well sweetened with sugar, 
are the best drinks for an athlete. 

While milk alone is rich in most of the food values 


felt to be most needed in building the body, it does — 


not contain iron. Mixing milk to make a cereal bev- 
erage, or adding chocolate flavored amplifiers, 
increases the food value and in the use of the latter 
assures a rich supply of not only iron, but also 
Vitamin D, Calcium and Phosphorus. Partially 
skimmed milk or buttermilk should be substituted 


DEAN CROMWELL 
Head Track Coach 
Univ. of Southern Cal. 


for whole milk and the average 
age athlete may safely con- 
sume a glass with each meal. 

Elimination of carbonic acid 
from the body is a chemical 
action that can be aided by 
the selection of soda-like 
compounds which are found 
most abundantly in all fruits 
and vegetables. It is the presence of carbonic acid 
that makes an athlete "winded," and alkaline fruit 
drinks like orangeade are a benefit in ridding the 
system of the "smoke" produced rapidly in the 
body when one engages in a football game or a 
race. Orangeade, lemonade, orange or pineapple 
juice, or any type of fruit juice well sweetened 
should be used freely at meal times as their car- 
bonates will aid the wind and help to produce speed 
and endurance. 

Stimulating beverages, such as coffee, should 


not be used. Alcohol in any form is strictly on the 
"don't" list. 
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“ORDER EARLY INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
QUALITY EQUIPMENT FAIR PRICE” 


Excerpts from a speech by G. Herbert McCracken at the 
American Football Coaches Convention in New Orleans 


crowd appeal than ever be- 

fore. Tactically, the intro- 
duction of razzle dazzle and the 
more liberal use of the forward 
and lateral pass have made the 
game more thrilling to the public 
by opening up the attack. Gener- 
ally, the organization of large 
student bands and cheering sec- 
tions has contributed with pep, 
variety and color. 

To this, the coach with a flair 
for showmanship has added, by 
outfitting his team with uniforms 
of interesting designs and colors— 
under the assumption that a well 
turned out team leaves a lasting 
impression with the _ spectator. 
Yet there was a time when the 
majority of school and college 
teams purchased and ordered 
equipment of a standard design 
and pattern. It was relatively sim- 
ple for the manufacturer to fill 
these orders since most of the 
equipment could be kept in stock. 

But the trend toward the color- 
ful—equipment that is appealing 
to the spectators as well as ser- 
viceable to the player—gave rise 
to serious problems of manufac- 
ture and distribution. While the 
manufacturers are eager to coop- 
erate and construct equipment ac- 
cording to individual fancy, addi- 
tional time and labor are required 
to produce and deliver such orders 
at a specified time. 

At a luncheon today with repre- 
sentatives of the companies who 
have exhibits at this year’s con- 
vention, the problem was discussed 
by these men and officers of our 
association. It seems that the an- 
swer to the problem of delivering 
equipment of high quality and fair 
price at a specified date rests with 
the coaches. The solution calls for 
the placement of orders at an 
earlier date in the spring than has 
been the practice heretofore. 


app today has more 


In the manufacture of quality 
equipment it is essential that such 
items as headguards, shoulder and 
blocking pads and shoes remain in 
presses or on forms for a certain 
number of days. It is difficult for 
the manufacturers to produce 
quality equipment if time is not 
allowed for proper manufacture. 
I have also been advised that the 
present labor situation is quite a 
handicap when the matter of over- 
time and week-end work is re- 
quired. 

This brief picture is presented 
to you today in the hope that in 
the future you buyers of football 
equipment will cooperate more 
fully with the manufacturers, so 


that they can deliver quality 
equipment at a fair price and on 
the date you specified. This can be 
accomplished if you will make an 
effort to place orders in March and 
April rather than in May, June and 
July. No doubt many of you are in 
a position to place at least part of 
your equipment orders in Febru- 
ary and March and then complete 
the order later in the spring when 
you know definitely your full re- 
quirements. If you will cooperate 
in this way you will not only be 
rendering the manufacturers a 
real service, but you will also be 
guaranteeing yourselves the qual- 
ity of equipment you desire and are 
entitled to, at the time you want it. 
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BECTON, DICKINSON malt) 
[] New Ace Manual 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
[] Booklet, Filmo 16 mm. UO Sample 
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MASTER COUPON 


Use This Convenient Form to 
Obtain Sample Goods and 


Literature from Advertisers 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 
Coach advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION BIKE WEB MFG. CO. 


[] Alonzo Stagg Poster [] Catalog 
[] Matt Mann Poster BIRELY'S, INC. 
How many? ‘= Sample 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM CAT KNITWEAR DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER 
O. 


Information Champion catalog “Stroking with Vincent 
BASK-O-LITE CONVERSE RUBBER CO. Richards” 
C] Information [) Basketball Yearbook FILMS, INC. 


R. B. DAVIS CO. (Coco- [) Information on “Basket- 


[] Booklet on Nutrition 
DENVER CHEMICAL CO. GENERAL FOODS 


Comers C. B. DOLGE CO. 
[] Booklet, Filmo 16 m.m. [7 Booklet, Foot-tub service 


ON PAGE 40 OPPOSITE THIS SPACE ARE 
OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


J. A. DUBOW 
[] Catalog 


DUKE LABORATORIES 
Sample 


co. 


ball" 


[] Projector, film rental 


[] Sample Postum 


[] Booklet, "Attack in 
Basketball" 


How many? 
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Pre-Season Training 
(Continued from page 14) 


Baseball Training 


This is an outline of our spring base- 
ball training exercises, which we carry 
on in our gymnasium. The windows of 
the gymnasium line the two long sides, 
but are eight feet from the floor and 
are not protected by screening of any 
kind. We have no batting cage or net. 

General equipment: A good glove, 
sliding pads, and basketball shoes for 
all; six regulation baseballs; one short, 
light bat; one 10-inch softball; one set 
of bases; one 4 ft. by 6 ft. mat. 

Throwing and Catching. Line the 
boys up opposite each other and on op- 
posite ends of the gym for playing 
catch. Have four boys on a ball, using 
a regulation baseball. Start throwing 
and catching at 30 ft. apart. Stress 
overhand throwing always. In catch- 
ing teach the boys how to give with the 
ball. Carefully check arm and foot 
work. 

Fielding Grounders. Line up as in 
throwing and catching. Boys on one 
end numbered evenly and other line 
is odd. Teach approach, fielding and 
throwing. 1 rolls ball to 2 who ap- 
proaches, fields and throws to 1. Rou- 
tine then repeated. After five minutes 
change assignments so that the odd 
numbers field the ball. The speed at 
which the ball is rolled depends upon 
the length of the gym. 


Batting and Bunting. Use a 10-inch 
softball. Teach the correct batting and 
bunting stance, grip on bat, swing, fol- 
low through, importance of timing, 
etc. After dummy drills, the softball 
can be pitched up for them to hit’or 
bunt. Hang a mat behind the plate as a 
backstop. In more advanced drills, the 
batters can practice running to first 
after hitting. 

Infield Play. Lay out an infield with 
bases. Have regular infield practice. 
Work in strategy by calling a situation 
(men on and the number out) and hit- 
ting to any fielder. Give each fielder 
individual instruction in playing his 
position. 

Battery Work. Individual instruction 
for both pitchers and catchers such as 
wind up, stances of pitcher with men 
on the different bases, and coming into 
fielding stance after delivery. (Have 
catcher roll back balls as if they were 
bunted or hit; call situation before 
pitcher throws.) Teach catcher how to 
give signals and the proper stance be- 
fore the delivery to give pitcher a tar- 
get; how to get in position to make 
catches and follow with throws to the 
different bases. 

Sliding. Wear sweat socks (dry), 
canvas gloves, sliding pads and sweat 
clothes. Slide into mat, using a hook 
slide. Under no condition, allow the 
players to wear rubber-soled shoes. 
Slide to the right and left. 

Finish the workout with chalk talks 
on strategy. Invite questions. 


GREAT WESTERN ATH- 
LETIC GOODS CO. 


staleness 


HILLYARD CHEM. CO. 
[] Basketball Chart and 
Score Book 


HOOD RUBBER CO. 
[] Basketball Hints 


How many? 


HUNTINGTON LABS. 
[) Free copy Seal-O-San 
Basketball Digest 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & 
DUNNING 
[] Sample, information 


IVORY SYSTEM 


Catalog 


Catalog 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
[] Booklet, “Aids for Ath- 
letes" 


SCHOLASTIC COACH MASTER COUPON 


(See page 39 for other listings) 


KAHNFAST SATINS 
[] Information on Sport 


[) Catalog Fabrics How many? 
HANOVIA CHEM. & MAHLER TEXTILES INC. TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
MFG. CO. [] Uniform Cloth sample ENTRY 
C— Athletic Bulletin Nos. | [) Color Chart [) Boys 
and 2, therapy and [] Girls 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


Information 


NAT. SPORTS EQUIP. CO. [) Information 


[] Information 
NEVINGER MFG. CO. 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIV. voiT RUBBER CO. 
AMERICAN CHAIN & [j Catalog of balls, rubber 
CABLE CO. 

[] Folder, "A Better Net" 


PETERSEN & CO. 


[) Booklet, THE C) Booklet Maintenance of Floors" 
OBSERVER on “The 
Care and Treatment of JULES RACINE WEYENBERG SHOE 
Athletic Equipment'’ [] New Sports Timer MFG. CO. 
Catalog Folder 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


[] Information 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
[] Additional posters 


THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
[] Booklet, "400 Years of 
Tennis" 
How many? 


U. S. RUBBER CO. 


VINCE FENCING EQUIP., 
INC. 
[] Catalog "E" 


discus and bladders 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
[] Booklet, "The Proper 


WILSON SCOREBOARD 


Information 


._._SCHOOL 


(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 


No coupon honored unless position is stated 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Rose Bowl Report 
(Continued from page 8) 


nia’s bright sunshine on the greens- 
ward of the Rose Bowl,” drew a 
record throng of 90,000. As the two 
teams squared off a bright sun sent 
the temperature up to 75 degrees. An 
hour before the game tickets near 
the middle of the field could be pur- 
chased at face value from speculators 
who were desperately trying to un- 
load before the kick-off. 

The California cheering section of 
10,000 students in shirt sleeves fur- 
nished a fair-sized crowd by itself. 
Alabama had a contingent of rooters 
present not much smaller than the 
huge California turn-out. When a 
cheer leader asked all ’Bama sup- 
porters to stand, almost 10,000 spec- 
tators leaped to their feet with rebel 


yells. 


The big crowd numbered the usual 
collection of movie stars and ranking 
stars in other sports. Two big bands 
paraded before the game. The Cali- 
fornia band of 130 pieces was fol- 
lowed by the Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege music makers of 160, led by 
three pretty, stockingless girls. The 
Pasadena outfit represented Ala- 
bama. 


O 


Diag. 9 


One of the Crimson Tide's strong plays— 
a fullback reverse that gained ground inside 
the Bear's right tackle. With the backfield 
shifted to the right, the ball is snapped back 
to left half Mosley who spins and gives the 
ball to fullback Holm. The left guard and 
tackle open a hole through which the run- 
ning guard leads the play. 


Diag. 10 


Alabama's defense. Against the Bear's 
single wing, Alabama used a combination of @ 
6-2-2-1 and a 7-1-2-!. The Tide concentrated 
five men in front of the Bears power attack 
which usually developed off the defensive left 
tackle. The center, one yard back of the line, 
was supposed to cover the hole between the 
defensive right tackle and guard. The right 
‘tackle was placed fairly wide to stop Chapman 
on deep or wide reverses. After the first 
quarter Alabama stuck to their 7-1-2-1 with 
the center moving into the line and the de- 
fensive fullback shifting to a position in front 
of the core’ of the offensive backs. 


| 
| x 
O 
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THE COACHS BOOK LIST 


BASKETBALL 


Better Basketball, by Forrest C. Allen, $4. 


100 Drills for Teaching Basketball Fundamentals, by 
Blair Gullion, $1. 


Basketball Offensive Fundamentals Analyzed, by 
Blair Gullion, $2. 


Winning Basketball, by Nat Holman, $2. 


Secrets of Winning Basketball, by Mark A. Peter- 
Man, $1. (Price reduced.) 


Lowry’s Basketball Score and Scout Book, 65c. 
Modern Basketball for Girls, by Meissner and 
Meyers, $1. 


Sayger Illustrated Series 


Pittsburgh’s Offense, by H. C. Carlson, $1. 

Indiana’s Offense, by Everett Dean, $1. 

Ohio State Offense, by Harold Olsen, $1. 

Butler Offense, by “Tony” Hinkle, $1.50. 
Basketball’s Assistant Coach, by Hinkle and Say- 


ger, $3. 
TRACK AND FIELD 
Track and Field Athletics, by Tuttle and Bresnahan, 
$3.25. 
Movies on Paper, by David L. Holmes, $2.50. 


The Story of the Olympic Games, by John Kieran, 
$3.50. 


The Olympic Coach, by Lawson Robertson, $3.50. 
Track and Field, by Charlie Paddock, $2.50. 


FOOTBALL 


Manual for Functional Football, by John DaGrosa, $5. 
Functional Football, by John DaGrosa, $3. 

The Five-Man Defensive Line, by John DaGrosa, 50c. 
Football Line Play, by B. F. Oakes, $3. 


Practical Football, by H. O. Crisler and E. E. Wie- 
man, $3. 


Kicking the American Football, by LeRoy N. Mills, 
$2. (Revised edition.) 


Winning Football, by Bernie Bierman, $2.50. 
Zuppke of Illinois, by Red Grange, $2. 


Sayger Illustrated Series 

Ohio State’s Offense, by Francis Schmidt, $1.50. 
Minnesota’s Offense, by Bernie Bierman, $1. 
Michigan’s Offense, by Harry Kipke, $1.50 

Purdue’s Offense, by Noble Kizer, $1.50. 

Rainy Day Coach, by Anderson, Kizer and Sayger, $4. 


SWIMMING 


How to Teach Swimming and Diving, by Thomas K. 
Cureton, $3. 


Water Pageants, by Olive McCormick, $2. 
Swimming, by Victor E. Lawson, $1.50. 
Water Stunts Chart, by Albert W. Gray, 25c. 
Swimming Analyzed, by Gertrude Goss, $2. 


THE FIVE-MAN LINE DEFENSE 


Here it is—the last word in defensive strategy. All the dope on the five-man defensive line by its originator, Dr. 
John “‘Ox’’ DaGrosa. Packed full of diagrams and assignments of each player against all the major formations: 
the set-up of the five-man line against the Notre Dame “box”: the single, double and triple wingback: the Michi- 
gan short-punt: and against spread formations. A special defensive huddle to baffle the offense. Price 50c postpaid. 


OTHER SPORTS 


The Coaching of Soccer, by Hubert Coyer, $2. 


Fundamentals of Foil Fencing, by Joseph Vince, 
$1.10 (postpaid). 


Football Formation Stamp, $1.25. 
Baseball Coaching Aids, by H. S. DeGroat, $2.75. 


The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling, by B. and D. 
Cotteral, $3. 


Active Games and Contests, by Mitchell and Mason, 


Marathon, by Clarence DeMar, $1.50. 


Primitive and Pioneer Sports, by Bernard S. Mason, 
$2.50. 


The New Trainers Bible, by Dr. S. E. Bilik, $2.50. 
How to Play Lawn Tennis, 50c. 


Safety in Athletics, by Lloyd, Deaver and Eastwood, 
$3.25. 


Athletics in Education, by Williams and Hughes, $3. 
Modern Wrestling, by Hugo Otopalik, $2. 

Wrestling Wall Chart, by Hugo Otopalik, $1.50. 
Wrestle to Win, by S. K. Vorres, $3. 


Modern Methods in Archery, by Reichart and 
Keasey, $1.50. 


All books sent postpaid upon receipt of check, money order, or school order form. 


290 EAST 43rd STREET 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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